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Mucu is said in the religious press about Harvard 
College and Unitarianism. Sometimes it is said to have 
once been a hotbed of Unitarianism. Sometimes it is 
described as having been lost to Unitarianism. An 
alumnus of the college, of forty years’ standing, can tes- 
tify that in his hearing the word ‘‘Unitarian,” during his 
college course, was hardly ever mentioned. The preach- 
ing in the college chapel by the elder Dr. Peabody was 
such as orthodox churches and conferences gladly wel- 
comed. Reviewing the events of those and later years, 
it seems to him that the chief indication of Unitarian 
influence was the absence of all sectarian interference 
with the teaching of the faculty and the religious habits 
of the students. Unitarian doctrine was indeed taught 
in the Divinity School; but that school had no intimate 
relations with the college, and the majority of the stu- 
dents hardly knew that it existed. There have been 
times in the past when ‘‘French infidelity” was sup- 
posed to be much more influential in Yale College than 
Unitarianism ever was at Harvard. 
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WE are revising creeds and histories. It is a well- 
known fact that all ecclesiastical history written before 
the present century was written with a bias. It ought 
now to be considered a capital offence for any man to 
quote any history written fifty years ago for contro- 
versial purposes. There is not a book purporting to 
contain the true history of Unitarianism written by one 
on the outside of it a generation ago which is not packed 
full of misstatements and errors which, repeated to-day, 
become not merely injurious, but libellous. If a man 
has any new information to present in a judicial spirit, 
in the way in which we begin to write history, let him 
present it; but, if he can only say over again the things 
that he, or some one else, said forty years ago about 
the way in which Unitarian churches began in New 
England, let him hold his peace, lest unwittingly he be 
found to be republishing false accusations, and so come 
under the condemnation of those who bear false witness 
against their neighbors. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times, who is writing 
about his observations during a year in America, and 
who apparently was a member of the Moseley Commis- 
sion to study education in this country, reports that 
Americans ought to be defended against themselves; 
that they underrate themselves continually; that one 
class criticises another unjustly; and that people in one 
part of the country bring charges against their fellow- 
citizens in another part of the country which are entirely 
unfair and give to foreigners wrong impressions. In 
. the East he heard it said that in the West ‘‘He would 
find the farmers spending all their energy in planting 
corn to feed swine for sale, in order that with the pro- 
ceeds they may buy more land on which to plant more 
corn to feed more swine, in order to get more money to 
buy still more land on which to plant still more acres 
of corn to feed still more herds of swine.’”’ In the West 
men described the Eastern States ‘‘as a small world of 
little men who are doing paltry tasks in mean ways.” He 
found neither description accurate or just, and exhorts 
Americans to cure themselves of a bad habit. 


as 


THE more foreigners are crowded together keeping up 
their national traditions and seeking no society but that 
of their own kind, the worse it is for them and for their 
neighbors. There are towns in the West, and there 
will soon be other towns in the East, that are as foreign 
as if they were across the ocean, and in them the stand- 
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ard of living is sometimes pitched at the lowest grade. 
In order to get money and to save it there are immi- 
grants of the peasant class who work hard, endure pri- 
vation, and live in squalor which unfits them for Ameri- 
can citizenship. Where Russian Jews and other people 
from the regions about the Black Sea are scattered 
abroad among people who have the American ideals and 
habits, the process of assimilation is rapid. The chil- 
dren of these people are often brilliant scholars, and 
make astonishing progress when the opportunity is 
given. The moral dangers that threaten these people, 
suddenly emancipated and turned loose in a strange 
land, are numerous, and many yield to the fresh tempta- 
tions that beset them. ‘The worst forms of the immoral 
traffic which makes the crowded tenements of our cities 
so dangerous for the young have come from the possi- 
bility of winning what seems like boundless wealth to a 
poor immigrant. 
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As fast and as far as possible all good citizens, native 
and foreign, should use their influence and offer their 
aid to prevent the congestion of any foreign quarter in 
ourcities. Russians, Poles, Bulgarians, Armenians, Greeks, 
Jews, Abyssinians, Assyrians, and Arabs are coming to 
our factory towns and cities in large numbers; and they 
tend to congregate, each after his kind, in some quarter 
where they are overcrowded and deprived of all proper 
means of healthful living and anything like modern 
sanitation. Many thousands of these immigrants come 
from homes where they have been accustomed to the 
most squalid conditions, from districts where they knew 
no government that was not brutal and tyrannical, and 
from churches where liberty of conscience was unheard 
of. These people know nothing, and for a time can 
know nothing, of our institutions and the opportunities 
which invite them; and they never can learn the lessons 
they need unless they are scattered abroad with other 
kinds of people, native and foreign. The difficulty of 
doing this is great, but the solution of the problem — 
presses. . 


A Spictttiat Priesthood. 


Since the history of religion began there has been 
abroad in the world an idea which has found fitting form 
in a life here and there, and sometimes for a brief period 
in an institution. This idea concerns the relation be- 
tween the moral ideal and human ability. Always 
there rises before individuals and generations dreams, 
visions, aspirations, and moral ambitions which find no 
adequate record in the moral achievements of those who 
are haunted by them. The priest has, in all ages, been 
the subject of criticism by devout people who have passed 
from the letter to the spirit of religion; but this was not 
because the priesthood is in itself to be despised, but 
because it tends always to surround itself with forms 
and ceremonies, and to attribute a magical significance 
to external modes of atonement and sacrifice which 
have really nothing to do with the inner life of the heart — 
and conscience. 

In all ages there have been wise saints and seers who 
have discerned the inner meaning of the priesthood — 
and have invoked its aid in the practical affairs of life. 
‘Phe priestly office may be performed by lovers and 
friends, who mutually aid each other to rise above that 
in their lives which is sordid, which is merely physica 
material, and concerned with the needs and pleasures 
of the passing day. ‘The office of the priest may be 
vested in a prophet or a poet, or in a minister of religion, 
who, in a really intimate way, ministers to the inner life 
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and brings about a transition from the beautiful vision 
of life as it might be to the beautiful achievement in 
which, for the passing moment at least, the heart and the 
conscience are at rest. 

There is not a form or ceremony, even in the Catholic 
Church, with its gorgeous ritual, which did not spring 
out of some native human want, and which did not in 
some way symbolize a method of attainment and achieve- 
ment. But the one sweeping criticism to be made upon 
all the external shows of which the altar is the centre 
and representative is that they are external, that they 
are mere forms, and that they are not, for the most part, 
understood even by those who administer them, and are, 
to the majority of the worshippers, no more than magical 
incantations. ‘The cry of the seer and the saint, who have 
been emancipated in all ages, has been, ‘‘These things 
hath God abolished.”” But just because of the reaction 
against these things the seer and the saint are always in 
danger of refusing to accept for themselves or to give 
to others that blessed ministration of the spirit which 
comes when a holy soul, by request, interferes between 
the evil passions of the sinner and his conscience; be- 
tween the failure of a saint and his ideals; between the 
aspiration of a public servant and the miserable perform- 
ance which, in the strife and bustle of the external world, 
is all that he is able to present as the practical product of 
his manly endeavor. ; 

Thackeray once aimed to be an artist. Possibly he 
might have succeeded had he not given his mind to liter- 
ature as a ruling passion. 
his verdict when he looked upon the result of his first 
attempt to paint a picture. Looking at it with the 
impartial eye of a critic, he exclaimed, ‘‘What, that 
higgling?’’ Thackeray could give up his artistic pur- 
suits because they were not essentials in his life, but he 
who aspires to be a saint or even a decent man can have 
no discharge in that war. He is under divine compul- 
sion and liable to fall under the ban of his own self-con- 
demnation if he makes no effort to attain that which is 
for the present impossible, and if, when he has failed, 
he does not seek to gather strength and courage for 
another attempt. The psychic healers, and others who 
are now trying to minister to the combined spiritual 
and physical wants of their fellow-men, are exercising 
the priestly office. They are trying to heal the body 
by bringing the mind into accord with itself, by giving 
-a helping hand to the feeble will, the struggling con- 
science, and the fainting heart, so that the ideal of a 
happy, useful life may not seem quite so far off and dim. 

The ministers of religion who are most honored and 
beloved by those who come within the range of their 
influence, and who leave the holiest and most dignified 
memories, are those who, consciously or otherwise, stand 
at the spiritual altar ministering as priests. They may 
or may not have something of that prophetic instinct, 
which, once in a generation or century, impels some 
holy man or woman to state a new truth concerning 
eternal things or to put eternal things into some new 
and more striking form to work upon the minds and hearts 
of the people. They who are ambitious to be prophets 
turn out for the most part to be false prophets; for the 
most that honest and efficient ministers of religion can 
do is to give life and form to the truths which are com- 
monly accepted, but seldom transformed into life. If 
there is any one failure of the Church in our time that 
is conspicuous and remediable, it has come through the 
modern contempt of personal relations between the 
minister of religion and men, women, and children in 
the common ways of life. They whom the people 
remember with the most love and longing are those 
who awakened in them divine longings, and showed them 
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how their spiritual instincts might find their exercise in 
happy, useful action. 


Forces in Reserve. 


Many a battle has been won not by the main army, 
but by the reserve forces. But to make sure that these 
forces get into the action it is necessary to keep in com- 
munication with them, and to be able to call upon them 
in time of need. For practical life many important 
lessons are coming from the psychological laboratories. 
One of these is that in every normal human personal- 
ity there are forces that can supplement the efforts 
of the conscious life. These forces can be, by training, 
brought into relationship with the will and may be 
drawn upon in time of need. In life’s contests the day 
may often be saved by these forces in reserve. 

We apply the common word ‘“‘habit” to a capacity 
for doing regularly certain of the routine activities of 
life. But in the ordinary use of the word we barely 
touch the edge of large areas of our personalities,—an 
as yet unmeasured capacity for the storing of the results 
of activity, clear thinking, reasoning, straightforward 
purpose, duty well done, ideals steadfastly adhered to,— 
in short the whole range of the finest, most constructive 
elements in our thinking and our doing. By every bit 
of mental activity, psychology assures us, we are modi- 
fied. The changes brought about are never eradicated. 
But above all else we are modified by the things we do. 
In these the whole being can co-operate and can support 
the purposes of the mental life. There are below the 
consciousness certain elements of the personality that 
can take over the activities of the consciousness and 
leave the consciousness free to take up a new task. From 
childhood onward we are continually relegating to these 
forces the care of some of our activities. Managed 
wisely, these forces below the consciousness will work 
in fine co-operation with the consciousness, supplement- 
ing and sustaining its purposes and ideals. 
bt Even in our ordinary experience how is a habit formed ? 
Watch narrowly the process. A new thing is done with a 
high degree of conscious effort: each step is deliberately 
thought out, and every movement is assiduously guided. 
Do this again and again: with repetition there is a de- 
crease of conscious effort, but an increase of ease, grace, 
facility. These forces below the consciousness are 
taking over the guidance of the physical activities. And 
many things, once they have become ‘‘habitual,’’ are 
done better the less we consciously think about them. 
The wise man does not leave to random activity the 
training of this measureless capacity for the development 
of reserve forces 

There may have been a dim perception of this truth, 
that the conscious activities can be taken over into the 
deep unconscious sources of power.in the personality, 
when in a discussion of religion the old prophet declared 
that the Lord said, ‘‘I will put my law in their inward 
parts, and in their heart will I write it.” This is indeed 
the great hope of religious training. So long as our 
religious activity is carried forward with conscious effort 
in every detail, we are failing to use in the service of 
religion the reservoirs of power that are stored within 
our personalities. When these powers that give facil- 
ity and grace in other activities are called into the ser- 
vice of religion, we may reasonably expect to find the 
grace of God in our religion. When the law of right- 
eousness is an external code, to be obeyed only with con- 
scious effort, our religion is not so profound as when that 
Jaw is put into our inward parts and there shapes our 
deepest impulses. We are liable any day to be con- 
fronted with circumstances which require quick judg- 
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ment and instant action. ‘There is no time to reason out 
what we shall do. If the deepest things of our religion 
have become ‘‘habitual,’’—that is, are written into the 
deepest elements of our personality,—our action will be 
worthy of those ideals consciously cherished. We may 
deliberately think thoughts of peace; but, when by 
living these thoughts they become so habitual that they 
possess the regions below the consciousness, they become 
“the peace of God that passeth understanding.” 

How may we most surely put the finest and highest 
things of our conscious religion into the whole personality, 
so that they shall most naturally and surely dominate 
our conduct? How may the thought of God be most in- 
delibly written into our inward parts? ‘There are religious 
teachers that prescribe meditation, think this thought 
over and over. ‘There are religious teachers that pre- 
scribe saying forms of words, repeat again and again 
“I believe in God the Father Almighty.” But psy- 
chology says that we are most profoundly modified not 
by what we merely think nor by what we only say, but 
by what we do. And liberal religion has affirmed that 
the essential of religion is the life we live. ‘Therefore we 
shall most surely open up for religion the great highway 
between our conscious life and the forces of habit if we 
not only think the thought of God, and say the words of 
the declaration of our faith in him, but go out and do 
the deeds, perform the actions, that express this faith. 
If we consciously declare, ‘‘I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth,” it is not enough 
till we go out and live the belief. As we walk this earth, 
we are to do the deeds that express the belief that God 
made it. In this way the idea of God will be so written 
into our beings that it can never beeradicated. And, in 
the times when conscious faith is severely tried, we will 
find that these reserve forces come to the support of our 
conscious life with a conviction of God’s being that 
cannot be overcome. 


a 
American Unitarian Association. 


Notice has been sent to the Program Committee 
for the annual meeting on May 27 of the intention of 
individual members of the Association to introduce for 
the consideration of the meeting the following plans 
for modifying or altering the present method of nomi- 
nating officers and directors. The plans are here printed 
without comment. 


I. Each successive Nominating Committee has re- 
ported upon the inexpediency and inconvenience of the 
present requirement upon the committee to suggest at 
least two names for each vacancy in the Board of Di- 
rectors. Each committee has recommended that this 
particular clause be eliminated. It is therefore pro- 
posed to continue the present system amended by the 
adoption of the following vote :— 

Voted, That the rule by which the Nominating Com- 
mittee are obliged to name two candidates for each va- 
cancy in the Board of Directors be rescinded. 


II. It is proposed to return to the simplest and most 
democratic method of nominating officers and directors 
and to adopt the plan originally in use in the Association 
and familiar in the administration of almost all civic, 
educational, and religious organizations. This provides 
for no preliminary or nominating ballot, but for the 
simple machinery of nomination and election at the 
annual meeting itself. The plan is suggested by the fol- 
lowing proposed votes :— 

Voted, To rescind all votes now upon the records re- 
lating to the methods of nominating officers and directors. 
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Voted, That at the opening of the annual meeting of 
the Association the president shall appoint from the 
floor of the meeting a Nominating Committee of seven. 
This committee shall organize and receive suggestions 
from any and all of the members of the Association who 
wish to present names for nomination. 

The committee shall be allowed at least twenty-four 
hours for consideration of the names presented and shall 
then name a ticket to the meeting for its action. 


«I. It is proposed to adopt a system of nomination 
by conferences, without reference to the individual 
voter. Thisis suggested by the following proposed votes :— 

Voted, To rescind all votes now upon the records in 
relation to the nomination and election of officers and 
directors. 

Voted, To adopt the following method of nominating 
and electing officers and directors. 

At each annual meeting of the Association a Nominating 
Committee consisting of three members shall be appointed 
by the president, whose duties shall be as follows: — 

Before the fifteenth day of May following its appoint- 
ment this committee shall prepare for use at the next 
annual meeting an official ballot containing 

1. The names of at least one candidate for each of the 
following offices,—president, secretary, assistant secretary, 
and treasurer,—the name of the present incumbent in 
each case appearing, unless such incumbent shall have 
declined to stand for re-election. 

The committee shall also place in the nomination 
for any of these offices the name of any person in whose 
behalf has been filed before M_y 1 a nomination paper 
signed by at least fifty (twenty-five) Unitarians of adult 
age, provided no more than five of such signers shall be 
connected with the same church or parish. 

2. The names of at least six candidates for the office 
of vice-president in accordance with the provision for 
distribution fixed in By-Law V. 

3. The names of six candidates for the office of di- 
rectors to serve for three years, these candidates to be 
selected after the following manner :— 

On or before the first day of January the chairman or 
secretary of the Nominating Committee shall communi- 
cate with the secretaries of the department or local 
conferences (as hereinafter designated), requesting that 
each such conference place in nomination through its 
executive board, or in such other manner as it shall 
decide, one person as its candidate for the office of di- 
rector. But in case any one of these conferences shall 
fail to present the name of its nominee to the secretary 
of the committee on or before May 1 the committee shall 
be authorized to make nomination in its stead from the 
constituency of the conference thus delinquent. 

The order of conferences to be invited thus to make 
nomination shall be as follows: in 1909 and each third 
year thereafter Middle States and Canada (or Canada), 
Western, New Hampshire, Connecticut Valley, Channing, 
and Worcester Conferences. 

In 1910 and each third year thereafter Middle States 
and Canada, Pacific Coast, Maine, North Middlesex, 
Norfolk, and Essex Conferences. 

In 1911 and each third year thereafter Middle States 
and Canada, Western, Southern, Suffolk (or some body 
including the churches in Suffolk County), South Middle- 
sex, Plymouth and Bay. 


IV. It is proposed to do away with a nominating 
committee and bring the responsibility directly to the 
individual voter. ‘This plan is suggested by the following 
proposed votes :— ; 

Voted, To rescind all votes now upon the records in 
relation to the nomination of officers and directors. 
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Voted, To adopt the following method of nominating 
and electing officers and directors: 


President, Secretary, Assistant Secretary, Treasurer, elected annually, 


Blanks to be filled, signed, and returned by May 1, with one nomination for each Executive Officer, and one for each Division 
The name receiving the greatest number of nomination votes for each Executive Officer and each Division Vice-President 


and Director, to constitute the ballot for the election at the annual business meeting of the Association. 
Committee of three on Elections to serve during the ensuing year, to be appointed by President and confirmed (separately) by 


Eastern Massachusetts (20 miles from Boston) Vice-President (layman), 1 elected annually. Director, 1 elected annually for 3 yrs. 
The nominations for Division Directors to so rotate that, when the plan is in full operation, the total number of Directors shall be 


Delegates (already or later qualified in accordance with the By-Laws) to be appointed and listed by March 1. 
Nomination blanks with maps and list of expirations, to be sent to voters (life members and delegates) by April 1. 
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Current Topics, 


THE importance of united action for the conservation 
of the natural resources of the country was presented to 
the people in something approaching concrete form at the 
close of the conference of State executives at the White 
House last Friday, when a proposal to form a perma- 
nent organization of Governors for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the cause of the gathering was declared to be a 
matter of prime significance. Throughout the pro- 
ceedings of the conference it was apparent that definite 
results in the direction of preventing further waste of 
riches and energy by prodigal and unscientific industrial 
methods may be expected from the President’s initiative 
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in summoning the unprecedented council. ‘There is 
every indication that, even if the gathering does not bring 
about a more intimate relation between the National and 
the State authorities for specific activity to check the 
unnecessary depletion of the wealth of the soil, the in- 
direct result that it has achieved by calling public atten- 
tion to the great issues involved in the recent discussions 
will entitle it to a unique place in the history of American 
civilization. 
wt 


THE divergence between the two houses of Congress on 
the banking and currency issue was demonstrated sharply 
by the action of the House and Senate on the pending 
currency bill at the end of last week. ‘The House, on 
May 14, after some heated protests from the minority 
and fifteen ‘‘insurgent’’ Republicans, passed the Vree- 
land Bill by a vote of 184 ayes to 145 nays. On the fol- 
lowing day Senator Aldrich, chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, reported the so-called Aldrich Bill in the 
Senate as a substitute for the House measure, and the re- 
port was adopted without debate. It did not take the 
House long to formulate its refusal to agree to the sub- 
stitution, and the matter was sent to a conference. ‘The 
indications at the beginning of the present week were that 
the Senate ultimately would recede from its position, and 
that the plan of currency reform sanctioned by the 
House would be passed, possibly with minor modifica- 
tions, before the end of the session. 


wt 


AN echo of the recent struggle against the expropria- 
tion of Polish lands, in the Prussian Reichstag, was heard 
in Vienna on May 14, when Dr. Weiskirchner, president 
of the lower house of the Austrian Reichsrath, returned the 
Order of the Third Class of the Prussian Crown, which 
had been conferred upon him by Kaiser Wilhelm as a 
memento of the kaiser’s visit to Franz Josef. Dr. Weis- 
kirchner declined the decoration, it was explained, be- 
cause it was not high enough to comport with the official 
position of the person for whom it was designated, and 
that its bestowal consequently implied a slight upon the 
Austrian Parliament. In connection with the affair, 
which probably is destined to elicit some official repre- 
sentations from Berlin, it is recalled that, while the bill 
providing for the expropriation of Polish lands was under 
discussion in the Reichstag, Dr. Weiskirchner took occa- 
sion in public utterances to refer in severe terms to the 
policy of the dominant party in Prussia. It is the im- 
pression at Vienna that the bestowal of the Order of the 
Third Class of the Prussian Crown upon the president of 
the lower house of the Austrian Parliament was intended 
to convey to that official a realizing sense of the German 
Kaiser’s displeasure. 

wt 


KiNG FREDERICK of Denmark is the second monarch in 
Northern Europe’ to recognize, in less than two years 
the strength of the nationalist movement which is the 
dominant issue in European statescraft. It is probable 
that the separation of Norway from Sweden had a direct 
effect upon the spirits of the Icelanders, who have been 
struggling for a separation from Denmark. By conceding 
the justice of the demand made by the Icelanders, how- 
ever, the king of Denmark and his statesmen have avoided 
the act?of dismemberment which Norway forced upon 
Sweden. Under the proposed plan of autonomy, which 
in all probability will be sanctioned by the Danish and 
Icelandic parliaments, the“northern island will remain 
a federated part of Denmark. It is altogether likely 
that, if this concession had not been madefat this com- 
paratively early stage of the disagreement between Ice- 
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land and Denmark, the former country would have fol- 
lowed the example of Norway, and would have severed 
all relations with Denmark and its crown. 


American Unitarian Association Nominations. 


The Committee on Nominations, having counted the 
ballots returned to it, declares the following persons 
nominated for the offices named for the official year 
1908-09. 

(Signed) Joun H. Epwarps, 
Mrs. ISABELLA W. T. CLARK, 
HENRY WILDER FOOTE, 
Cuirton M. Gray, 
Commuttee. 
President. 


Rev. SamuEL A. Exiot, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 


Vice-Presidents, 


CHARLES W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. 
EBEN S. Draper, Hopedale, Mass. 
DuNcAN W. FLETCHER, Jacksonville, Fla. 
WALLACE HACKETT, Portsmouth, N.H. 
Miss Emma C, Low, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Secretary. 
Rev. LEwis G. WiLson, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Secretary, 
GEORGE W. Fox, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer. 
Francis H. Lincoin, Hingham, Mass. 


Directors New England States. 


Rev. Pau, R. FROTHINGHAM, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. PRESCOTT Keyes, Concord, Mass. 
HENRY B. LITTLE, Newburyport, Mass. 
Joun D. Lonc, Hingham, Mass. 


Director Middle and Southern States. 
Rev. FRANKLIN C. SoUTHWORTH, Meadville, Pa. 


Director Western States and Pactfic Coast. 
Rev. WILSON M. Backus, Chicago, Il. 


Nominating Committee for 1909. 


Representing New England :— 
CLARENCE B. HumpuHrREys, Dorchester, Mass. 
ROGER WoLcoTt, Boston, Mass. 


Representing outside of New England :— 
Mrs. JouN P. ForseEs, Brooklyn, Mass. 
Rev. SYDNEY B. Snow, Palo Alto, Cal. 


Brevities. 


The cure for the evils of democracy is said to be more 
democracy. 


That is the best of all sermons which leads a man to 
say to himself, as he leaves the church, Now I see how 
I can bea better man. 


England would be under no treaty obligation to join 
Japan in a war upon the United States unless we made 
an unprovoked assault on Japan. 


The Western farmers who are moving into British 
America are doing so because they can sell out at a 
large profit and begin again with cheaper lands. 


‘Convulsions at the end of the year leave a weakened 
heart for the year following.’ So says the United Pres- 
bytertan concerning financial affairs in churches and 
synods. 
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A young minister cannot make fame in any way so 
quickly as by taking a small church and a small salary, 
and making that little church conspicuous for its activ- 
ity and usefulness. 


Any church or organization which requires its members 
to separate themselves from people in the world around 
them and from other institutions belongs not in our 
century, but in the Dark Ages. 


The amount of politics that goes into the election of 
bishops, as indicated in the discussions in some of our 
religious exchanges, makes us_content to plod along 
as best we may without a hierarchy. 


Bishop Williams’s article on the Bible in the American 
Magazine excites criticism among his brethren and raises 
the question whether there ought not to be in America 
some authority higher than that of an individual bishop. 


The strength of the country is vested in those millions 
of good, honest, trustworthy farmers and mechanics 
and professional men who are living in comfort, doing 
their work quietly, and voting according to their prin- 
ciples when occasion offers. 


What is called the scriptural limit of human life is an 
imaginary line drawn at seventy. When accepted as of 
divine appointment, many persons, we believe, seeing 
their seventieth year approaching, have prepared to die, 
and therefore did die. If they could have been made to 
believe that the limit was the eightieth or ninetieth year, 
they might have lived ten years longer. 


Letters to the Editor. 


For Discussion. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


I had hoped we should have more time for the dis- 
cussion of important denominational affairs during 
Anniversary Week than the preliminary program 
promises. I trust the annual meeting of the Ministerial 
Union, which takes place at the very beginning of the 
week, may be devoted exclusively to the discussion of 
these matters. We may profitably spend the entire 
day at this business, at least till four o’clock in the after- 
noon. 
several questions of present dominant interest. 

1. The matter of future representation in the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

Of course the present life members cannot be dispos- 
sessed of their right to vote. Beyond question the courts 
would hold that their present power is practically in the 
nature of a contract. Several suggestions have been 
made :— 

(a). That life membership shall be abolished. 

(b.) That life members shall be admitted without the 
right of suffrage. 

(c.) That delegate membership shall be partially based 
upon the amount of money their churches contribute 
to the treasury,—the method adopted by companies in- 
corporated for private profit. 

To these suggestions I ask permission to add a fourth. 
That the members of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion vote as two houses, the house of delegates and the 
house of life members; and that every inclosure shall 
receive concurrent consent. Under such a system the 
representatives of churches would -have distinct author- 
ity and distinct responsibility. At present the delegate is 
lost in the crowd. 
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That discussion will naturally concern itself with — 
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2. The method of nominating and electing the officers 
of the American Unitarian Association. At present 
we use the referendum method, and the person who votes 
at the annual meeting for the officers of the Associa- 
tion believes he is simply recording the wishes of what 
our Catholic brethren call the ‘‘Church Dispersed.” 
But the ideal of a republic is a deliberative, representa- 
tive body in which members chosen by a free ballot take 
measures for the general welfare. All referendums, 
plebiscites, and ‘‘instructed”’ delegations are opposed to 
the spirit of a pure democracy. ‘Therefore, I would 
sweep away all the complicated machinery of nominating 
committees, have the first meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association on Monday evening of Anniversary 
Week, appoint a Nominating Committee, and instruct it 
to report on Thursday afternoon. That would give the 
committee abundant time for discussion, and avoid the 
possibility of ill-considered nominations from the floor. 

JoHN SNYDER. 

WELLESLEY HILLs. 


Universalists and Unitarians. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


In the last number of the Christian Register there is a 
letter from one of our ministers reflecting slightly upon 
the wisdom of merging two churches of differing de- 
nominations. As it seems to indicate what is to some 
of us a fundamental misconception of liberal religion, 
I beg a word in reply. 

Nothing is plainer than the failure of dogmatic relig- 
ion to retain its hold on the modern mind. ‘The prog- 
ress of events as well as the increasing intellectual inde- 
pendence have demonstrated on the one hand that re- 
ligion is indestructible, is founded on the most enduring 
instincts of the human heart, and on the other hand 
that creeds, denominations, policies, hierarchies, cove- 
nants, societies, are unstable as the shifting sea sands, 
are in constant flux, and, when examined closely, are 
seen to have no more fundamental connection with true 
religion than the time we eat our dinner has to do with 
the bodily craving for food. 

The author of ‘‘A Free Catholic Church” points out 
that the goal toward which events seem to be tending is 
the establishment in the hearts of men of a ehurch 
founded not upon beliefs, not on intellectual concepts, 
but on the unconditional surrender of dogmatic organ- 
ization and the banding of hearts together set upon 
the great spiritual verities which are common to every 
soul. The very objection urged by our critic that, 
“human nature being as it is, no end of petty irritations 
may arise from such compromise arrangements as 
church mergers are,” is met by Mr. Thomas. ‘‘On the 
contrary,” he says, ‘‘it is the creed-bound church that 
is ultimately impossible, human nature being what it is. 
The dogmatic churches have been tried, and their failure 
to secure real unity was never more conspicuous than 
to-day.”’ I contend that it is just as dogmatic and un- 
reasonable to insist that men believe in one thing as a 
ground of Christian fellowship as another. It is just 
as contrary to the spirit of human unity, just as great 
a contradiction of intellectual freedom, to insist on a 
belief in one God as in three, on the denial of a set of 
dogmatic statements as on their affirmation. Absolute 
intellectual freedom with absolute unity in spirit is the 
one possible ground of fellowship. This, if I mistake not, 
is the ground that Dr. Crooker takes in his new book. 
The problem is not creedal or denominational, it is prac- 


_ tical. How shall we establish God’s kingdom on earth? 
_ Can it ever be done by questioning whether, if two de- 
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nominations join their local forces, the merged church 
will have more advantage in voting power than one not 
so merged? Advantage in what? Will it be better able 
to save men from drunkenness and crime? Will it be 
better able to encou-age young men and women in ways 
of goodness and purity? Will it be able to make its 
meagre financial resources go twice as far in the practical 
uplifting of the people of its community? These are 
the sole questions worthy regard by an unselfish Chris- 
tian people. Naturally there will be problems to solve 
under such a combination of forces; but have we no 
problems under the present division of forces? Is 
there no temptation now to petty dissension and mis- 
understanding? I know of no higher call possible than 
this same appeal to the ‘‘high call to the finer instincts 
of courtesy and good will’ which our critic thinks so 
Utopian. If the virtues enunciated in the Sermon on 
the Mount are really not possible in human life, by all 
means let us give over preaching them to human men 
and women; but, if we truly believe they are practical, 
let us move heaven and earth to translate them into 
the working machinery of the only corporate organiza- 
tion which professes them. If we can do that, we might 
with some force appeal to the world to try them in busi- 
ness and politics. 

It is urged that the place to begin with such a merger 
is at the jop, and that one body should merge into the 
other, not into a joint body represented in both national 
organizations. To the first suggestion the reply is nat- 
ural. Do the difficulties diminish or increase with the 
size of the problem? Is it not easier to bring about 
an agreement in a State convention among men familiar 
with the local problem and more or less in sympathy 
with each other personally than in a national body 
among men influenced by considerations which do not 
enter into the local problem? And to the latter sug- 
gestion we must answer, If one church relinquishes its 
individuality and loses its identity in the other, which 
shall be the one to subordinate all its denominationalism 
to the other? Is there not here a more difficult call 
upon the finer instincts of mutual courtesy and good 
will than where each is called upon to relinquish only a 
part of its intellectual stiffness for the sake of a mutual 
strengthening in all that pertains to spiritual welfare 
and financial strength? 

The fact is that all that part of so-called churchism 
which insists on intellectual accuracy about questions 
that from their very nature must always be open to 
free examination, or upon denominational rigidity in 
ecclesiastical dogmatics is, to say the least, of not the 
slightest interest to the normal modern mind. Our 
churches need humanizing, freeing from the slightest 
taint of the ‘‘better-and-wiser-than-thou” attitude and 
the getting together of all demominations in ‘the search 
for practical means of hastening the coming of God’s 
kingdom right here and now. And where can this get- 
together spirit be first manifested if not in the local 
organizations of Universalists and Unitarians whose 
ideals and conceptions of simple Christianity are prac- 
tically at one? 

Prof. Doan, in a late number of the Register, voiced 
the simple basis of which the modern church of God 
Universal must rest: ‘‘Great crowds of pathetic seekers 
for religion are awaiting the call of leaders who shall 
be absolutely open-minded with no thought of subter- 
fuge, who shall tell them simply and truthfully of the 
deep things of God. To set men free to do their own 
thinking and their own living, yet to guide them with 
pure aspirations, to imbue them with a sense of the 
really eternal things and ways of God,—this is peculiarly 
the mission of our liberal gospel.”” That this result 
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may be achieved in the unity of the spirit and the bond 

of peace more rapidly than by multiplying differences 

while overlooking fundamental unities is the conviction 

which underlies all efforts toward merging and unifying 

the two liberal bodies. Howarp CoLBy IVES. 
NEw Lonpon, Conn. 


The Future of Congregationalism. 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


Dr. Gordon’s article in the Harvard Review, whatever 
else may be said of it, affords strong evidence of the nar- 
rowing of the chasm which has heretofore separated the 
two wings of the Congregational body. But his words 
ought not to increase the alarm of those on either side 
who are already frightened lest the chasm should close 
altogether. By his account it is still there, and is likely to 
remain for some time to come. Yet, however deep the 
fissure may be, it now appears possible to join hands 
across it, if any are so minded, or even to step from one 
side to the other without the sensation of passing into 
altogether alien territory. 

Nothing is more fruitless than to fight over again ex- 
tinct controversies, unless it be to attempt to decide in 
certain instances with whom the larger part of the 
honors of war must remain. The past has played its 
part as best it could. Honest men have seen life with 
different eyes, and have been faithful to such truth as 
they were able to read. Now we have come to a time 
when these differences of view are much less pronounced. 
Plenty of men, standing on opposite sides of whatever 
line there is between the separated Congregational 
churches, are really nearer to each other than they are to 
some of their own household of faith. What do these 
things portend for the near future? How far is this move- 
ment toward possible reunion likely to go? Are we in 
sight of any change that shall undo the work of separation 
effected by the past? 

Many good people now appear to be disquieted by the 
supposition that such obliteration of old distinctions is 
becoming possible, and is being aimed at by some leaders 
who are manifesting a dangerous friendship for their 
traditional opponents. There are utterances from both 
Trinitarian and Unitarian sources which indicate this 
dread, that the present truce may grow into an ‘‘Act 
of Union” between the once hostile camps. 

I myself, though near enough to the orthodox position 
to seem to be identified with it in the minds of those not 
given to observing distinctions less wide than a church 
door, should be somewhat uneasy if I thought the small 
company in whose ranks my life has been passed were 
soon to be merged in a larger organization, and so virtually 
disbanded as a separate communion of souls. But, if 
any are fearing or dreaming of such an event, probably 
they have not sufficiently reckoned with some obstacles 
that stand in the way. 

One of the most precious possessions of any branch of 
the church is its abiding memory of its own line of prophets 
and saints. ‘These greater teachers and exemplars of 
special types of Christian character and belief are more to 
the people, bred under their personal influence, than they 
can possibly be to the world outside. Prof. Christie is 
inclined to complain that Dr. Gordon has not done entire 
justice to the illustrious names that adorn Unitarian 
history. Probably not. How should he? He never 
lived where the finest of their influence was felt. With 
the utmost breadth of view he must still judge them, as it 
were, from the outside. They cannot be to him like the 
members of his own spiritual household.. 
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By the same token Unitarians are probably disqualified 
for accurate judgment of the great minds of ‘‘orthodox” 
Congregationalism. Wecan judge their systems of belief. 
But this is not the whole of a man: sometimes it is but a 
small part of him. How can we know what the leaders 
of other schools of religious life have been to those who 
were reared under the shadow of their mighty person- 
alities? 

Now the tradition established by a line of such men 
through successive generations is an inheritance not to 
be lightly parted with, and it has tremendous power in 
holding together religious organizations. No body of 
people is going to give that up without a struggle, and it 
constitutes a treasure which every religious commun- 
ion will instinctively guard with jealous care. A good 
observer does not need to read much between the lines 
to see that this is the meaning of a large amount of relig- 
ious prejudice at the present time. People are not really 
so much frightened by the different belief of their neigh- 
bors. 

But these are the fathers of their faith, who suffered 
and sacrificed to witness for what was to them sound and 
divine. Is one going to take a position which implies 
that these great souls, in whose line of spiritual ancestry 
he stands, were altogether mistaken, or that the edifice © 
they toiled to rear might better have been left unbuilt? 
Perish the thought. 

I do not wish to see my spiritual heroes left without a 
company following after them to do them special honor. 
I judge that other people, who know other names of great 
import to them, are likely to be equally tenacious in hold- 
ing to their memory. For this reason it is probable that, 
however near together the divided parts of the congrega- 
tional body may come, very strong though invisible bar- 
riers will hold them still apart. 

But why should any one think it needful or desirable 
to have them coalesce? The ‘‘trust idea” applied to 
religion is quite out of place, except it may be as a cure 
for an otherwise incurable state of denominational hos- 
tility, and then it may be a question whether the remedy 
is not worse than the disease. One pays something, of 
course, for the privilege of belonging to a relatively small 
denomination ; but most people who have tried it will agree 
that what they get is worth the price. ‘The big organiza- 
tion has a certain glamour, but its bigness has very little 
attraction for thoughtful minds. Great bodies are so 
everlastingly slow in adjusting themselves to the inevi- 
table changes of the world’s life, and their management en- 
genders such a vast amount of politics, that one may be 
thankful to live his life in alliance with some smaller 
group. Because railroads find it better to combine, it 
does not in the least follow that churches should follow 
their example. 

One may hold it not at.all a bad thing that Christendom 
has broken up into a multitude of sects. On the contrary, 
it would be a very good thing if more ruptures might 
occur when lines of cleavage have appeared. What is 
needed is that the separate families into which the greater 
tribe tends to divide should learn to live side by side not 
only in tolerance, but in mutual love and respect. 

They who are known technically as Congregationalists 
and Unitarians have now an excellent opportunity to 
furnish the world with an object-lesson in this direction. 
If Andover School comes to Cambridge, it does not imply 
the least probability that either school is going to swallow 
up the other. But whenever the two parties, between 
whom there has been fierce controversy in the past, can 
keep house side by side without passing opprobrious re- 
marks across the back yard fence about each other’s 
household arrangements, that is a very distinct gain for 
civilization. And,if the time should come when ministers — 
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and people can easily pass back and forth, from one com- 
munion to the other, with no sense of going into an un- 
friendly country and without encountering the reproach 
of having deserted to the enemy, that may be as much of 
the millenium as we are entitled to hope for. 

Boston, Mass. 


The Church. 


ps BY REV. W. F. SKERRYE. 


We hear much nowadays about the failure of the 
church to meet its present opportunity. It is said that 
the laboring man is quite out of sympathy and in danger 
of getting wholly out of touch with the church; that a 
large proportion of the various elements included in 
the elastic term ‘‘society’’ is interested chiefly from consid- 
erations of politeness; while the very rich and the very 
poor are almost notoriously inaccessible by any means 
now used by the church to reach them. 
Of the pressing and instant need of reaching these 
persons there is no doubt. Practically all thoughtful 
observers, too, are agreed as to the greatness of the 
present opportunity. The two goals, riches and educa- 
tion, that for a hundred years we have held before our 
eyes as holding the means for the solution of our prob- 
lem, have been reached. All things considered, we are 
probably now the richest country in the world; and it 
is very doubtful if there is more than one other wherein 
the average of education is as high. Having arrived, 
we look round, and confess to a feeling of uneasiness, 
if not dismay. It seemsthat,far from emancipating us, 
nothing is more hurtful to large numbers of men and 
women than the possession of riches, stifling their 
spiritual natures, and hardening their hearts. We see 
semi-piratical methods flourishing in the very heart of 
our civilization. The worst crimes are frequently com- 
mitted by those who, from a commercial standpoint, 
may be called the best men, and every kind of crime 
committed with a careful observance of the due legal 
form. 
_ Our educated men are not always our honest men. 
Increase of knowledge seems to mean, in many cases, 
increase of the power to evade rather than to fulfil moral 
obligations. The omnipresence of the newspaper is, too 
often, the opportunity of the rich and educated pan- 
derer. 

' Because of the demonstrated inability of these agen- 
cies to solve our most serious problems, because of what 
I may call our deep national disappointment, a wide- 
spread unrest prevails, a deep-seated desire for some- 
thing which will really heal, a sense of something yet 
unattained that must be sought for, a feeling which may 
almost be described as one of true spiritual hunger, 
however men may name it. ‘ 

This is the church’s opportunity, one of the greatest, 
as it seems to me, in history; and it is this opportunity 
that, as we are told, the church is not meeting. Even 
when we have made large allowance for the fallibility 
of human judgments, we still have to acknowledge, I 
think, that some portions of the church at least are 
not rising to the level of the opportunity; and I, for 
one, cannot help feeling that in some quarters there is 
even quite a lack of appreciation of the opportunity, 
quite a lamentable lack of understanding as to how 
it is to be matched. 

Why is it that we who boast ourselves the freest of 
religious bodies, with the greatest of messages espe- 
cially adapted to the greatest permanent human need, 

_ are not doing more of what we would do, are not more 
_ largely realizing the great hopes of men, to say nothing 
. 
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of our own hopes? To this I have no satisfactory 
answer, though it is a question which is troubling me, 
as it troubles you. I have only suggestions, of the 
worth of which you must help me to decide. 

I have been interested this winter in reading the lives 
of those two saints of the Roman Catholic Church,— 
Bernard of Clairvaux and Francis of Assisi,—men 
who, by general historic consent, did a truly marvellous 
work in their day in regenerating the Church and ‘re- 
viving a pure religious life among the nations. Both 
took Jesus for their pattern, not with mental reservations 
or philosophical refinements of personal pleas of any 
kind. They avowedly tried to live on earth the kind 
of life that Jesus lived; which is to say, they quite de- 
liberately chose poverty when they might have had 
riches, unremitting toil when they might have had ease, 
the coarsest and plainest food when they might have 
lived daintily. They renounced all that they might 
possess God: they denied themselves to the point of 
extreme physical suffering that they might see God. 

They agonized in prayer. There is danger nowadays 
of the expression provoking a smile. What does it 
mean? Who knows from actual personal experience? 
I believe in prayer as the straightest and strongest agency 
for freeing men’s souls, for getting straight at the heart 
of God. But I do not know what it means to agonize 
in prayer. I have never yet been able sincerely to 
reach that place. Bernard, preaching once before the 
students and faculty of the University of Paris, failed 
to move them, as he thought, in any special degree. 
He feared that God had taken away from him his power, 
and spent the night prostrate before the altar, with 
tears and cries. The next day he preached again and 
lacked not power to persuade men in the old way. This 
experience may be called an epitome of Saint Bernard’s 
life, and in my mind gives rise to the question, Do 
any of us know anything about a night spent in tearful 
beseeching for divine power over the souls of-men? and, 
if we do not, is there any relation between that fact 
and our confessed inability to adequately meet the 
present situation? Is prayer more effective, more far- 
reaching and compelling, when men agonize? Are 
poverty and renunciation good in and of themselves? 
We are strongly inclined, I think, to answer these ques- 
tions in the negative. How, then, explain the remark- 
able power of these men? Or is it that the world grows 
so weary of words proven insincere and false that at 
length it comes to discount all prophesyings and preach- 
ings except when attested by these outward and there- 
fore undeniable tokens of great sincerity? If this be 
true, we shall have to say that voluntary poverty and 
voluntary renunciation are quite indispensable to the 
true success and power of the Church. 

One writer to a brother minister in sore trouble says 
that he is praying for him. Then, that he might not be 
misunderstood, he defines-his meaning by saying, ‘‘that 
is, I hold you in mind when I direct my thoughts God- 
ward.” ‘This is, no doubt, a perfectly correct way of 
praying. It is not at all the way, however, of Saint Ber- 
nard or Saint Francis. They so agonized in prayer that 
they could not think of either its form or philosophy. 
They prayed to a living, loving, personal God, who was 
as real to them as their own tears, as near as their own 
needs, as human and yet divine as Jesus. Apparently 
they had no philosophy about him, only an intense con- 
viction. Is it possible that we have unconsciously al- 
lowed philosophy to take the place of an intense indi- 
vidual conviction, and that this fact, too, in some meas- 
ure explains our share in the general failure? 

I do not know. I do know that a few weeks ago 
it was my privilege to be present at a meeting in Boston, 
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at which the theme up for discussion was Pragmatism. 
When much had been said on both sides, one young man, 
whose name surely should be preserved among the im- 
mortals for modest daring, inquired, with apologies, if, 
in the opinion of the gentlemen present, any God was 
needed in Pragmatism. For a correct and adequate 
reply. the moderator called upon the chief speaker 
among the Pragmatists. This gentleman began by 
saying yes, a God was still needed, and then began to 
define the God of Pragmatism as a divine energy. The 
question that at once arose in my mind, the question 
that still needs its answer, was this: How long will it 
take a church whose God is a divine energy to trans- 
form the life of a community, to get at people, to con- 
vert them from ways of selfishness and sin to ways of 
saintliness ? 

What we know is that the saints of old did not go to 
work in this way. 

TEMPLETON, Mass. 


The Next Step in Unitarianism. 


BY REV. JAMES G. TOWNSEND, D.D. 


There are many who think there is no next step,— 
that Unitarianism has completed its task. That Uni- 
tarianism, inspired by its three great prophets, Channing, 
Parker, and Emerson, has had a message to the world, 
few among the thoughtful doubt. Unitarianism gave 
a new conception of God, of man, of Jesus, of the Bible,— 
a new religious idea, and therefore a new ethic to the 
Christian churches. It was broad enough also to en- 
large this idea with that great truth discovered by Charles 
Darwin. 

So well has this idea been absorbed that there is no 
difference, no essential difference, between many of the 
churches of the old theology and those of the Unitarian 
name. When .a Unitarian church is organized in any 
community, it creates no surprise and very little formal 
opposition. There is no expectation that any different 
ideas will be preached from those given from Sunday to 
Sunday by the more advanced ministers of the old faith, 
though they may preach them in a more guarded way. 

The Unitarian church is needed because it will give 
these ideas a larger, freer interpretation, yet they will be 
essentially the same ideas, the same conception of God, 
of man, of Jesus, and of the Bible. In other words, 
many of the old churches, while they are in the penum- 
bra of the old traditions, have emerged from the shadows, 
have caught up or are catching up with us. 

But here is a significant fact: that, though we are in 
the period of a religious eclipse, there has come an in- 
terregnum of great religious ideas; that, not withstand- 
ing the remarkable discoveries of science and their appli- 
cation to the arts of life, and the improvement in com- 
merce, in industry, and the home, there is little real ad- 
vance in our moral and social life. Indeed it is believed 
by many of our acutest observers that the struggle for 
existence is harder, that there is a deeper sadness in 
the hearts of the people and the lowering of the great 
ideals. 

But, whether this be true or not, there can be no doubt 
that the present conceptions of religion, of God, of man, 
of the world, no longer satisfy; that there is a deep 
hunger in ministers, in laymen, in the intelligent working- 
men, for a new conception of religion, of God, a clearer 
and truer theory of the universe. Never before in history 
have men faced the problems of life with so deep an in- 
terest. And, despite Dr. Ostwald’s assertion, that the 
question of a future existence does not affect the normal 
man, my belief is that it never before so deeply agitated 
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the human heart. And these questions are most earn- 
estly asked: Is physical science our only sure source 
of knowledge? Are we bound to admit the ‘‘absolute 
prepotency of the germ-plasm” as Haeckel teaches? 
And may we not have a better explanation of this world, 
which is a confusing admixture of ie and ill, of kind- 
waste, beauty and ugliness? 
a truer idea of the nature of that Power, of whose in- 

finite universe the shining stars yonder are only peb- 

bles lying on its shores? Accepting frankly the fact 

of evolution and all it implies, does it not leave room 

for our spiritual beliefs and our hopes of a life beyond 

the grave? 

We are all prone to forget that new and truer ideas 
produce revolutions, make a new ethic, push humanity 
forward. Buckle says, and Lewes after him, ‘‘The 
progress of humanity conforms to the progress of 
Thought.” The ideas of Voltaire broke down ecclesi- 
astical power in France. The ideas of Rousseau, spread- 
ing over Europe in an age of cruelty and artificial dis- 
tinctions, ameliorated the condition of the poor, taught 
a reverence of humanity and a simpler life. 

And would there ever have been the Reformation 
if there had not been first the Rennaissance? And out 
of the Reformation came those ideas which sent the 
Puritans to Massachusetts and gave us Channing, Parker, 
and Emerson. Is it possible to interpret one’s manhood 
until we have his view of the universe? True ideas in 
religion (by which I mean ideas which approximate 
the truth) are the surest and most enduring treasure 
which man possesses. ‘The reception of great religious 
ideas, more than anything else, tends to diminish the 


differences between men; that is, have the most social 


power. While it is true that a spiritual life widens the 
horizon of thought, it is move true that the honest recep- 
tion of a great thought deepens spirituality in the soul. 
If it is said that the evidence for God lies primarily 
in our personal experience, how can that experience live 
until it is justified by the intellect ? 

And is it not true that the old ideas wear out, or be- 
come by a larger knowledge inadequate? And, when- 
ever there is an interregnum of great ideas, is there not 
a moral lapse? Was not this the case in France when 
the ideas of Descartes, Pascal, and Joubert lost their 
original power, and there were none to succeed them? 

What we need, then, in my opinion, is a new concep- 
tion of religion, of God, a clearer, truer theory of the 
universe, and therefore a new ethic to stimulate the 
moral life of all the churches. There is a recognition 
of this want in many articles in the Register. Not to 
mention others, there was the thoughtful paper of Prof. 
Peabody’s on the study of theology, and the very sug- 
gestive paper f Prof. Doan’s, giving us a new conception 
of God. 

We often wonder why more ministers do not step out 
and proclaim our larger faith. One reason is that, hav- 
ing absorbed our ideas, they cannot rest in them, but 
hunger for a larger truth. I do not mean by this that 
there is nothing imperishable in the ideas of Channing, 
Parker, and Emerson, but that which is imperishable 
must be separated from the transient and false and 
united with new and larger ideas. 

Our Unitarian church, with its perfect freedom to 
accept frankly the great idea of evolution, and all it 
implies, with its faith that all scientific experience leaves 
us our spiritual beliefs and our hopes of a future life, 
ought to be in the van. ‘That the churches of the old 
theology are catching up with us ought not to be our 
glory, but our shame. es 

JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 
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Good News. , 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Publicity. 


There is a good deal of discussion, fostered rather 
than depressed by the newspaper press, as to the duties 
of public servants in giving to the world, from day to 
day, an account of what is done in their respective 
offices. The average reporter seems to think that every 
public officer should wire to the office of the Argus or 
the Spy or the Public Informer every detail of public 
duty. Especially such a reporter thinks that, if anything 
disagreeable has happened in the office, it must be an- 
nounced next morning to the public. In fact he rates 
government offices simply on this scale,—do. they or 
do they not make the work of the newspaper office 
easy? Especially if they have any dirty linen to wash, 
do they bring it exclusively to the Public Informer or to 
the Spy? 

The public itself, meanwhile, is in an attitude entirely 
different. The public maintains three distinct depart- 
ments, each of great importance. One of these three 
manages the special affairs of a certain town or city, one 
manages the affairs of the State, and one manages the af- 
What the public wants and what 
it still expects is that the men who fill the various posi- 
tions in these three branches of administration shall do 
their work well. The public is pleased when experts 
are placed at the head of different bureaus or depart- 
ments. And the public wants to know just how far 
we have come and what are the chances before us. It 
is just as when in old times the traveller in a stage-coach, 
when it was stopped that the horses might drink, wanted 
the driver to tell him where they were, how far they 
had come, and how far they were going. 

Now it is certainly desirable that the public should 
be able to receive this information at first hand from 
the men in charge. It is not desirable that it should 
be left to the discretion or the good sense of any man 
or woman who may sneak in at the back door of some 
public office and interview one or another subordinate 
who may have copied a letter or overheard a conversa- 
tion on some subject of which he knows nothing. Yet 
as it stands the good-natured public does receive in this 


‘way a large part of the information which it reads as to 


the daily occupation of the State. Sometimes this is 
the fault of a head of a bureau, who does not choose 
to satisfy public curiosity. Sometimes it is the fault 
of the persons employed by the newspapers. 

At the beginning of the Spanish War a distinguished 
officer of the Navy told me that he met in the street an 
enterprising reporter who asked him what were the 
places on the Potomac or Chesapeake Bay where the 
government expected to place torpedoes for the arrest 
of a Spanish squadron. And it is well known that at 
the headquarters of the Confederate government in 
the Civil War the accounts furnished by the newspapers 
of the North as to the military arrangements of the 
national government proved to be of the greatest im- 
portance in the plans for resisting the national govern- 
ment. 

The real remedy for the difficulties in our present lack 
of all system is that adopted for many years by the gov- 
ernment of France. As all civilized powers do, as we 
do among the rest, the French government publishes 
from time to time its laws, its treaties, and its appoint- 
ment of officials. For more than a hundred years the 
Moniteur has been the official organ of the government, 


Whether it were an empire or a Parisian mob. 
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But the experience and wisdom of a century has 
evolved another journal published at the same office 
under the title of Moniteur Non-offictel. It is the busie 
ness of this journal to keep up a current history of the 
work of the French government. If the line of battle- 
ship Kangaroo has arrived from the island of Tahiti 
with contributions for a government museum, the sci- 
entific world is informed of that comparatively unim- 
portant fact, and it is informed by somebody who knows 
what the truth is and who wants to tell the truth. If 
the academy has a session on Monday in which Baron 
Cuvier makes an important address, bearing on the his- 
tory of the world a million years ago, that address is 
printed in this non-official journal. Thus the historian 
of the future, when he wishes to record the progress of 
civ lization can rely on the contemporary statement of 
the time. 

Compare this with our method here. The historian 
of the future must make up his mind which of half a 
dozen statements he may believe because he will not 
be able to refer to any account given on authority. At 
Washington our government now publishes from day 
to day a well-prepared abstract of the consular reports 
which the Department of State receives from all quarters 
of the world. Once in a year the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and each bureau of each department publishes its 
annual report of what it has done or tried to do in the 
preceding year. If every bureau had it as a part of its 
business every week to communicate to the world what 
is worth knowing in the discharge of its duty, with fit 
reserves,—that is, if every bureau did what in the matter 
of consular administration the State Department does 
now,—there would bea vast advance. All these reports 
might be printed together. ‘There need be no suspicion, 
even of partisan advantage. 

The marvellous precision and accuracy with which 
the Congressional Record furnishes its history from day 
to day of what has been done in the Senate or the House 
within twenty-four hours shows what is possible. For 
what is needed is a report as accurate to be issued 
regularly and frequently by the Executive Departments. 
The public would be vastly the gainer if all the ex- 
ecutive branches of the government could regularly com- 
municate to the nation the history of their work from 
day to day. 

In fact, the mere facility for finding what you want 
to know would be in itself a great thing. I once asked 
a great leader in the political organization of women 
what was the authority of the statement she had made 
in a public address. With perfect naiveté and sincerity 
she replied, ‘‘Oh, didn’t I see it somewhere in the news- 
paper?” We all laughed conveniently at an answer so 
inadequate to such a question. But will the reader sup- 
pose himself obliged to refer to his sources of information 
as to a matter of recent or distant history? Mr. Langley’s 
flying machine, the Supreme Court’s decision on the 
Income Tax, Mr. Roosevelt’s call of the second Hague 
Conference,—such are a few of ten thousand matters 
of importance which have transpired in the last thirty 
years. There ought to be a journal which should give 
the history of administration from week to week as the 
national government does its duty. 

Epwarp E. Hats. 


Our religion sets before us, not the example of a stupid 
Stoic who had by obstinate principles hardened himself 
against all sense of pain beyond the common measures 
of humanity, but an example of a man like ourselves, 
that had a tender sense of the least suffering, and yet 
patiently endured the greatest.—Tullotson. 
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English Versions, Protestant 
and Catholic. 


BY REV. GERALD H. BEARD. 


. Criticising a critic is, I know, unlikely to be 
profitable. Yet it may be worth while to 
point out to you a rather serious mistake 
or two in the review of ‘‘English Versions, 

’ Protestant and Catholic,” published in your 
issue of April 9, for, if reviews of books are 
to be given at all, it would seem well to 
have them trustworthy as to facts, whatever 
the opinion of the reviewer may be. 

Your reviewer finds the critical position 
of ‘‘the volume” unsatisfactory, and ‘“‘won- 
ders whether the writer [of the third essay] 
is aware of the numerous errors in the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament.” 

I have not been asked by the writer of 
the third essay to say anything for him. 
Yet it is fair to say that, whether his state- 
ment that “‘in the Bible we have a more 
correct text than that of any other ancient 
book” be warranted by the facts in the case 
of the Old Testament or not, it is quite mis- 
leading to quote that statement without 
regard to the modifying statements which 
are to be found in the essay itself. If one 
treads the page or two before this remark 
is made, one sees that several causes of 
error in the Biblical manuscripts are pointed 
out, . including the fact that ‘‘copyists 
sometimes took liberties with the text and 
amended it on their own authority.” It 
is shown “‘how easily mistakes could arise, 
and in all old texts mistakes are sure to 
occur,” Then it is added, ‘Nevertheless, 
in the Bible we have,” ...etc. Obviously, 
this is not a mere admitting of the ‘‘ possi- 
bility of error,” but a plain statement that 
there are errors in the Bible text. 

Also, if your reviewer had read page 118 
in the second essay (which is part of ‘‘the 
volume’? whose critical position he criti- 
cises) and note 100 enlarging on the same, 
he would have seen these conditions set 
forth somewhat fully for so small a book. 

Again he says, ‘In the preface to the 
first edition and elsewhere the Apocrypha is 
summarily discarded: the chief advantage, 
it is said, of the modern Protestant version 
over the Catholic is that the former omits 
the Apocryphal books,.”’ The preface is 
not mine to apologize for. Indeed, I think 
it inadequate and somewhat misleading. 
Yet it is worth while again for a critic to 

‘keep to the facts. The preface does not 
say anything about the omission of the 

Apocrypha being a ‘“‘chief advantage.” It 
notes what it calls ‘‘a chief dzfference’”’ in the 
fact of this omission, and that is all. 

The position of the first essay is most 
unfavorable—some of us would say too un- 
favorable—to the Apocrypha. Yet even 
of that it can hardly be said with truth, 
“The Apocrypha is summarily discarded” 
(cp. pp. 39, 40). And if your reviewer 
had taken the trouble to read the second 
essay at pp. 63-65, 80-83, he would have 
found a position outlined which is very 
near to that which he himself advocates as 
if it were in marked contrast to any position 
to be found in the volume in question. 

[The reviewer was aware of the passages 
referred to by Dr. Beard; but, as, neverthe- 
less, the definite statement was made as to 
the relative purity of the Biblical text, he 
thought it necessary to call special attention 
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to this as incorrect and likely to be mislead- 
ing. As to the Apocrypha, any one who 
reads the preface to the first edition can see 
that the position of the writer is correctly 
represented in the notice. Though the term 
“advantages” is not employed, it is clearly 
involved.] 


Literature, 


THE SPHERE OF RELIGION. By F. S. 
Hoffman, New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75 net.—The range of this volume 
is large. It discusses the nature of religion, 
the ‘‘sacred books” of the world (including 
the Iliad and the writings of Joseph Smith, 
Mrs. Eddy, and Madame Blavatsky), and the 
relation of religion to art, history, education, 
the State, and immortality. The treatment 
of religious history is the part of the work 
that is least carefully done. ‘There is, for 
example, the extraordinary statement (p. 5) 
that early Jewish religion was without a 
belief in a future life (Prof. Hoffman forgets 
Sheal), and elsewhere there are loose ex- 
pressions. Those slips, however, do not 
detract from the value of the main part of the 
volume, which is largely devoted to the ex- 
position of the State’s relation to religion. 
As to church property no one will object to 
his proposition that the State has complete 
control of all property. Whether church 
property shall be taxed is, of course, to be 
determined by considerations of public 
welfare. His general position is that every 
modern State ought to be a Christian State; 
that is, should be conscious that the Christian 
religion is the religion of its people (p. 329). 
The basis of this view is the conviction of 
the importance for the welfare of the State 
of keeping alive among the people a strong 
faith in a personal God, in his righteous 
government of the universe. Most persons 
will agree with the author in this opinion. 
But the practical question is whether the 
instruction in religion can be successfully 
given by the State. Theoretically, the State 
is bound to do everything in its power to 
further public virtue; but, in view of the 
great variety of religious creeds in this 
country and the jealousy that exists among 
the various religious bodies, it is not clear 
how it would be possible for the government 
to intervene without entering on a system 
of financial support for all churches and 
sects, an undertaking that is out of the 
question, The various religious organiza- 
tions are ready to give religious instruction 
without help from the State, and probably 
do it better than would be possible for the 
government. How it may be in the remote 
future, no one can say. 


THE BARRIER. By Rex Beach. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—Like 
all stories that are characteristic of life in 
Alaska this one deals with the primitive 
passions shaping the actions of men and 
women in unconventional ways, which are 
tested by standards of thought and conduct 
quite unlike those that are established in 
settled communities. Our author knows 
how to sketch characters of many kinds, 
desperadoes and delicate women, with all 
the shades of male and female character 
that come between these extremes. To 
illustrate the standards of excellence rec- 
ognized both by the characters in the story 
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and by the author himself, itfis¥proper? to 
call attention to the fact that the man who, 
in the last line, is dismissed as the Great 
Heart of the story, to avenge insults to 
himselffand to the woman he loved and 
surrendered to another, was capable of 
stripping his wounded and conquered enemy, 
binding his hands behind him, and leaving 
him in the Yukon wilderness to be bitten 
to death by mosquitoes which settle in 
clouds upon every one not protected by 
nets and gloves. The “barrier” is, of course, 
the barrier of.race which rises between a 


young officer and the daughter of a miner 


ce 


who is known as a “‘squaw man.” About 
these three the events of the community 
circle with increasing complexity, involving, 
with the discovery of gold near the settle- 
ment, an outbreak of all the passions and 
the planning of all the villany which is the 
usual concomitant of the battle which men 
fight for the love of women and the love of 
gold. The atmosphere of the community and 
of the story is sensuous, if not sensual, and 
life proceeds upon the borderland between 
civilization and savagery. ‘The only relief 
felt by the reader comes with the thought that, 
with gold in abundance, those who have 
the good fortune to escape from the tangle 
of sin and misery will transport their treas- 
ure to some happier land, and there turn 
their wealth into culture and happiness, 


THE INTOXICATED GHOST AND OTHER 
Storizs. By Arlo Bates. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—The title story 
of this volume is an exceedingly. amusing 
sketch of a ghost who, because of his con- 
vivial habits in life, came under the control 
of a sagacious young woman who was seeking 
for some lost jewels of which this ghost kept 
the secret. How she subdues him through 
his weakness for ghostly wine and by indi- 
rection discovers the secret hiding place of 
the jewels makes an amusingly. incredible 
story. But, as the thing did not happen, 
how did the girl discover the jewels after 
all? Following this are other short stories, 
each one of them turning on some shrewd 
observation of human nature both in its 
sane and its abnormal aspects. ‘The treat- 
ment of psychical research and double con- 
sciousness leaves one in doubt as to the 
mental attitude of the writer. Is he wholly 
satirical, or does he think “there is some- 
thing init’”’? These sketches show the art of 
an accomplished craftsman whose imagina- 
tion seeks unusual occasions to exercise it- 
self. 


THE JUDGMENT OF EvE. By May Sinclair. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25——The 
publishers say of this story that there is 
no ‘“‘problem” involved. On the contrary 
there is a very serious problem involved; 
and the “psychological dilemma” is no less 
serious than that presented in Miss Sin- 
clair’s earlier fiction. It is a household 
tragedy, common enough and imperative 
enough to challenge thought, especially 
in these days, when insistence on “the 
woman’s duty” is a favorite subject. Miss 
Sinclair has put into the situation material 
for keen sarcasm and effective illustration, 
but, like a good story teller, she Py lets 
the situation speak for itself. 


THE Great SECRET. By E. Page 


Oppenheim, Boston: Little, Brown & 
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$1.50.—While Mr. Oppenheim’s latest story 
seems, perhaps, not as novel nor as striking 
in its complications and mysteries as the 
earlier books, which gave him his reputation 
as a weaver of absorbing plots, it is war- 
ranted to puzzle the reader and to keep him 
guessing until the proper time for release. 
Love and adventure and political intrigue 
are compounded here in almost equal parts, 


and the result is a story that is undoubtedly 


holding its own in circulating libraries and 
popular interest. 


DAVE PORTER 'IN THE FAR NorTu; or, THE 
PLUCK OF AN AMERICAN SCHOOLBOY. By 
Edward Stratemeyer. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. $1.25.—In this, the fourth 
volume of the Dave Porter Series, the young 
hero goes in search of the father and sister, 
who are unaware of his existence. Accom- 
panied bya school friend, he goes to England, 
only to find that his father has left for Nor- 
way, whither they immediately betake them- 
selves, and where they have a series of excit- 
ing adventures, culminating in a meeting of 
father and son under most sensational 
circumstances, 


‘THE BELLE IsLERS. By Richard Brinsley 
Newman. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Company.—The Diary of a Real Boy 
might have been the name of this book had 
it not been pre-empted by another of the 
same general class. The good times, the 
mischief, the aspirations, the social service, 
which make up boybood are recounted here, 
with a lively setting and sharp insight into 
human nature. The humor of the book is, 
of course, its strong point. 


Magazines. 


The Hibbert Journal for April offers a list 


of articles as varied as it is rich. On the one | 


hand Canon Vaughan, Catholic, falls upon 
the Bishop of Carlisle, Anglican, and leaves 
little of him to be found. His attack recalls 
Newman’s Apologia near its close, where 
the great pervert compares the Church 
which he had found with the Church which 
he had left. On the other hand, we find Sir 
Oliver Lodge giving the second part of his 
paper on the immortality of the soul not 
very convincing, in fact rather saddening in 
its distance from satisfaction. Mrs. Peter- 
sen follows with ‘‘ An Agnostic’s Consolation” ; 
namely, “‘the help and sympathy which we 


ourselves may extend to our fellow-creatures.” | 
If we believe in compensation hereafter, | 


why should we give it here? and the com- 
fort is that it is worth while to be kind in 
this world. This is a long way from the 
triumphant certainties of Canon Vaughan. 


In “Knowledge and Faith’’ Mr. G. Lowes | 


Dickinson gives this definition of faith: ‘As 
Tread Man, heis a creature not finished, even 
approximately. ... What he is not is more 


important than what he is; his divinations | 


than his certainties; his imaginations than 
his facts.... He has in him a principle of 
growth—what I will call Imagination, 
since some word one must use. And by this 


he stretches feelers out into the dark, lay- | 


ing hold there of stuff and building mytholo- 
gies and poems, the palaces of splendid hopes 
and desires.’ The whole article is well worth 
thinking over, and is beautifully written. 
Rey. R. Morris goes for the ‘Divine Man” 
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theory of Jesus; z.¢., that he was a perfect 
and ideal human soul. ‘“‘How came it to 
pass that the human family succeeded in 
producing a Divine Man? And how comes 
it to pass that, having produced one such 
Man, it has never produced another?’’ The 
article is vigorous, concise, amusing, as 
watching a game of checkers, whether one be- 
lieves that the other side is “‘cornered’’ or 
not. But the American reader will prob- 
ably turn first and again also last to the con- 
tribution of Prof. A. O. Lovejoy of St. Louis, 
on “Religious Transition and Ethical Awak- 
ening in America.” Especially will he be 
kindled by the latter half of the article, 
which deals with the books lately issued by 
Prof, Rauschenbusch and Prof. Ross on the 
social ideals of our people. ‘The principal 
moral phenomenon in the present decade 
of American history has been the discovery 
of this sort of sinner. ... (He) is no low- 
browed, black-hearted ruffian: he is the re- 
spectable, exemplary, trusted personage who, 
strategically placed at the focus of a spider- 
web of fiduciary relationships, is able from 
his office chair to pick a thousand pockets.” 
He not only may be, but must be, in order 
to gain the confidence which he is to betray, 
a good man in the common relationships 
of life; and the church, which deals usually 
with ‘‘past modes of sin, the long-lingering 
survivals of sins that were great and threat- 
ening evils, at an earlier stage of social evo- 
lution,”’ fails to hit this mark. ‘There re- 
main four other articles which we have not 
space to notice, one of which, by Forsyth 
of London, in dealing with ‘‘Christian Ex- 
perience,”’ seems to take us far from the 
living and evident issues which Prof. Love- 


which looks to many of us to-day as far 
away as the old astronomy. ‘The “ Discus- 
sions” and “‘Reviews,’’ with the ‘‘ Bibliogra- 
phy of Recent Literature,’ prolong a ban- 
quet of the reason such as no other theologi- 
cal review spreads before its readers. 


Miscellaneous. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons are the American 
publishers of the translation by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos of Carl Ewald’s remark- 
able story of The Old Room. ‘The great, 
secret room, consecrated by the first builder 
of the house to be the place wherein only he 
|and his wife and the old servant should enter, 
and wherein they should pray to God as in 
the temple of their marriage, descends from 
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son to son until it belongs to two, set amid 
modern distractions and temptations. The 
place, burdened with its heritage, works its 
influence in the tragedy of the two lives, 
strangely elusive and yet compelling. 


Issued May 1 
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MIRACLES IN THE LIGHT 
OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE 


BY 
Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A. 


A fair, careful, logical, and convincing 
summary of the reasons why the modern mind 


joy presents, into a psychological condition | 


rejects miracles as unnecessary and non-essen- 
tial in relation either to the life and teachings 
of Jesus, the revelation of the divine nature, or 
the great fundamental verities of religion. 
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The Dome. 
The Garden. 


In sun-kissed islands, leagues and leagues away, 
There lies a garden bright with flowers gay, 
And in the garden grows a stately tree. 


Beneath the tree’s green branches widely spread 
And bearing flowers, white and pink and red, 
An arbor stands built of carved ivory; 


And in the arbor there’s a table, made 
Of fragrant sandalwood and all inlaid 
With rings and curlicues of ebony. 


This matchless table does a casket hold, 
Fashioned of rubies set in ruddy gold 
And fastened with a diamond-studded key; 


And, if you turn the key, and open wide 
The golden casket, you will find inside 
A parchment scroll, on which these words you’ll see: 


“O boy or girl, whate’er your name may be,— 
Vincent or Rupert, Maude or Marjorie,— 
Be truthful, faithful, helpful, full of glee; 
Be kind, be good—and you will happy be.” 
—Kate Hudson, in St. Nicholas. 


- On May-day Eve. 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 


LA 


When at length Evan captured the 
straying cattle and drove them safely home, 
his grandmother met him with a frightened 
face. 

“O my lad,” she cried, “our little lady 
is missing! I have called and called, and 
she does not answer.’ 

“Can the castle people have stolen her 
away?” asked Evan, anxiously. 

“Not they!—they are only too glad to be 
rid of her,’’ answered the old woman. And 
then she whispered: ‘‘Evan, it is the Little 
Folk. JI have had sudden-stitch ever since 
the new moon; and last night I dreamed 
of a birch-tree, and, when I woke, a cock was 
crowing in the dark.’ 

“They have driven the cows all over the 
mountain,” said Evan. “I was afraid I 
should find the creatures with broken legs 
down among the rocks of the Llyn. When 
I started out after them, the owl hooted three 
times together and a hare tran across my 
path. No doubt they are at the bottom of 
it all.” 

“Alas, the dear child!’? sobbed the old 
woman, ‘They will steal her wits or send 
her soul to the Evil One. O Evan, what 
shall we do?”’ 

“Tend to the cows, granny, while I go 
and hunt for her. She may be somewhere 
about. If we do not find her, we will set milk 
and bread upon the doorstone; for, if she has 
the sense to refuse their fare and make them 
fetch her human food, I may yet be able to 
win her back unharmed.” 

But of course they did not find Enid, for 
all their searching. So they knew that she 
must be in Fairyland. Every night Goody 
set bread and curds and milk upon the door- 
stone, and every morning the food was gone. 
Every moonlight night, also, Evan filled his 
pocket with salt, put a rowan twig inside 
his jacket, and went to the fairy ring by the 
tarn, but he never saw the fairies; and so a 
year went round, and again it was the eve 
of May-day. 

Once more he set forth, although it was 
dark to-night, for the moon would not be up 
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until late; and, when he saw a twinkling 
light ahead of him through the foliage, he 
thought it was a star and kept it in his eye. 
But on a sudden he found himself flounder- 
ing knee-deep in bog-water, and when, in the 
moment of fright, he threw out his arms, 
trying to lay hold of something, he heard a 
titter and then a mocking song :— 


“Evan would the fairies see!— 
‘Te-he-he-he-he! 


“Evan is both bold and spry!— 
Hi-yi-yi-yi-yi! 

“But will-o’-wispie lit his glow!— 
Ho-ho-ho-ho-ho! 


“Now you don’t know where you are!— 
Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha!’ 


Evar worked his way out of the bog, and 
groped about until he found the path. Then 
he turned the water from his shoes and 
started on again. All the while he heard 
that giggling laugh close by; but, instead of 
vexing him, this made him glad, for it told 
him that the Little People were about. 

“T will be more wary,’ he thought; but 
he had not gone three paces when he found 
himself imprisoned, and heard a crow of 
triumph and a sound of chuckling; and 
when, in the moment of fright, he threw out 
his arms to thrust away the wall, he dis- 
covered that it was the shell of a hollow 
tree. 

“T did not know that there was a dead tree 
here,” he thought in surprise; and he list- 
ened, for somebody was drumming upon the 
outside and singing :— 


“Now you don’t know where you are!— 
Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha!—ha-ha-ha-ha-ha!— 
Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha!”’ 


“This is no tree,’”’? thought Evan, ‘‘It is 
one of Those who has turned himself into 
this semblance, and is drumming on his own 
breast. Well, he can’t keep this up long.” 

There was not time to count three before 
he found himself sprawling on the wet ground, 
with the spines of a hedgehog sticking into 
his stomach. He put his hand out quickly, 
seized the animal, and thrust it into his 
pocket of salt. Whereupon a shrill, scared 
voice cried: ‘““Let me go! Let me go! Twas 
somebody else! I wasn’t doing anything! 
Let me go!” 

“No, sir,” said Evan, firmly, ‘“‘you’ll 
stay right there. I’m going to make you 
useful. Now tell me if the Good People are 
coming to the ring to-night.” . 

“Tis May-day Eve,” answered Puck, ina 
woful and reluctant way. 

“And is Enid with them ?”’ 

“Enid?” said Puck. ‘‘Who is Enid?” 

‘Answer me,” said Evan, “or I’ll bury 
you in salt.” 

“‘She’ll not be far off,’’ said Puck. 

“Has she tasted elf-food yet?” asked 
Evan. 

‘With her bread and her curds and her 
milk, she’s more trouble than she’s worth,” 
said Puck, crossly. Then he changed to a 
wheedling tone and cried, ‘‘Oh, let me out, 
that’s a good fellow!”” And he added, “T’ll 
let you out,—te-he-he-he-he!” ~ 

“That’s the way I’m going to let you out 
—when I get ready,” replied Evan. ‘Now, 
my good little man, if you behave, you are 
quite safe. The salt will keep you out of 
mischief, and I need your company awhile. 
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But, if you make another bit of fuss, into the 
salt you go, head and all.” 

Evan hastened away to the tito: ring, 
and, as he went, he heard the charming music 
of the wood-sorrel bells,—thousands upon 
thousands of the fragile blossoms swinging ‘ 
and ringing together. He hid behind an “ 
oak bole and watched; and presently he saw 
the moonbeams glide down through the 
tree-tops and touch the dark tarn, heard the © 
thrilling of harps‘and the treble of song and 
laughter, and saw the fairies float forth, 
though whether they came from rock or : 
tarn he could not tell. Amid their radiance 
he glimpsed their filmy outlines and their 
grace of movement; their golden hair, their 
shining eyes, their eerie beauty; the glimmer 
of their gems, and the sheen of their wings 
and garmerits,—all green and violet, moth- 
gray and rose and azure. 

Enid was there, death-white and moving 
like one in a trance. She took her place 
with the others, upon the dewy circle, and 
poised and floated with them, but in that 
silent, mournful, ghostly way. Evan’s 
heart ached to look at her; and her melan- 
choly seemed to dim even the brightness 
and gayety of the fairies; for, although Mab 
lifted the measure merrily, yet soon a low, 
wild, wailing note stole in and made it sad. 
Then they all stopped, and began over again; 
but in a moment the harps were wailing once 
more. : 

“Let us be gay!” sang Mab :-— 


“Featly, fairies, featly 
Foot it round the ring: 
Sweetly, fairies, sweetly! 
Touch the chords and sing! 
Sing, sing, fairies, sing 
A roundel bright of revel gay,— 
Sing the bliss of Fairyland, 
Which never, never knows decay; 
Sing of orbad dew; : 
Sing of moon- -bright | air; { 
Sing how the fairy harps are strung 
With human maidens’ hair; 
Sing how we forevermore 
Our elfin ease may know 
If once in seven years we send 
A human soul below! 


“Then, why this strain of woe , 
That haunts our strings, ! 

And o’er our mirth 
And all the joys of earth . 
A shadow flings?” 


At this Evan leaped into the dance, caught 
Enid firmly by the hand, and blithely sang :— 


“Oh, never sing of woe!— 
The beam is on the dew! 
Round and round the ring we go,— 
A mad and merry crew! 
Flit, fairies, flit! 
Fly, fairies, fly, 
We'll sing 
And swing, 
And never quit 
Till dawn is in the sky!” 


“‘O Evan, Evan!” cried the fairies, when 
he paused, and Mab said graciously, ‘‘ Wel- 
come, Evan!”? And with beaming looks and 
delighted laughter they danced to his sing- 
ing. Enid’s hand trembled in his, and he 
squeezed it; but they did not look at each 
other. As for him, he was so spry and jolly, 
so overflowing with drollery and fun (and 
how could he help being so, with Puck in his 
pocket), and their joy in him knew no bounds. 
Round and round they went, one after an- 
other lifting their voices and striking their 
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harps. There was no longer any mournful 
cadence,—the music bubbled with gleeful 
melody. It was so enchantingly sweet and 
merry that, if it had not been for the rowan 
twig inside his jacket, Evan would certainly 
have lost his head; but he leaped and frisked 
and whirled, laughed and joked, whistled 
and trilled unweariedly, and kept his head 
through it all. 

And through it all he kept Enid’s hand 
tight in his, waiting for the first glint of 
dawn. Then, when the herald light stole 
up the east, he thrust his other hand into 
his pocket of salt, threw some over her, and 
the rest—Puck and all—among the fright- 
ened, fleeing elves, and, holding up the rowan 
twig, called out :— 

' “Sound wit and good fortune forever to 
us who now escape your spell!” 

Before there was time to count three he 
and Enid stood alone in the dim dell; but 
she was no longer lame. He put his arm 
about her and led her home to Goody. And 
by ‘and by he married her. And they had 
fortune, happiness, and honor all the years 
of their life. 


The Barnyard Circus. 

Arthur, the farmer’s little boy, was playing 
circus in the farmer’s back yard. 

Sister Annabel and little Brother Claire 
sat on a log near by and clapped their hands 
whenever he turned a handspring or did any- 
thing else that they thought very hard to do. 

He made the best kind of a bear, and a 
lion, too, Annabel and Claire were sure of 
it because they had seen a real bear dance 
and had heard a real lion roar at the circus 
the day before. 

But Annabel and Claire were not the only 
spectators at the circus, though Arthur 
thought they were. Some of them looked 
over the barnyard fence, and some peeped 
through the cracks. 

“Mew,” said puss, who watched from the 
limb of a tree overhanging the fence, ‘I 
may not be able to walk a tight-rope as well 
as Arthur, but he should see me walk the 
branch of this tree. Me-ow!’’and she walked 
back and forth without the least fear of 
falling. 

“Mew!” she said again, ‘‘he makes a very 
good monkey, for a boy; but I can show him 
a better way than that toclimb a tree.”” So 
she raced down the tree and up again before 
the dog could think to bark. 

“Bow, wow!” said the dog. ‘“ Arthur growls 
quite like a bear, but a dog can growl much 
better than a boy. Gr-r-r! I wonder what 
he would think of that; and, as for dancing on 
hind feet, I can do that, too,”” And he walked 
back and forth, resting his front paws often 
on the fence. 

“Ba-a-a!’’ said the leader sheep, ‘‘let us 
form a procession and have a parade, too. 
Ba-a-a!’’ And he started across the barnyard. 

“Ba-a-a!l” said all the big sheep, and 
“Ba-a-a!”’ said all the little lambs, ‘‘we must 
follow the leader sheep. Ba-a!’’ And they 
walked away after the leader. 

“Ba-a-a! let us jump the fence,’’ said the 
leader. ‘‘One, two, three, go!’? and over 
the fence he sprang. ‘‘Ba-a!” said all the 
big sheep, and ‘‘Ba-a!”’ said all the little 
lambs, ‘“‘we will follow the leader sheep.” 
So over the fence jumped all the big sheep 
and all the little lambs jumbed after. 

““E-e-e-e!’’ neighed the horse, “‘see how 
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Arthur prances and trots and gallops and 
runs. Who would have thought that a boy 
could do so well! I believe I will gallop 
awhile, too.”” So around the barnyard gal- 
loped the horse. 

“Quack, quack!” said the ducks. ‘‘Gobble, 
gobble!” said the turkeys. ‘‘S-s-s!’”’ said the 
geese. ‘Cluck, cluck,’ ‘‘Peep, peep,” and 
“Cock-a-doodle-do,”’ cried the hens and the 
chickens and the rooster all at one time, 
“the horse should have told us that he in- 
tended torace. We must keep off the track.” 
And they scampered and flew to right and to 
left. 

Once round raced the horse and back under 
the tree where puss stood leaning far out to 
watch the show. 

““Mew!”’ she cried as she slipped and fell 
on the horse’s back, ‘‘did ever a monkey in a 
circus have such a ride as this!”’ 

‘“F\-e-e-e!”” said the horse, ‘‘I will give puss 
a fast ride. Hold tomy mane, puss.” And 
away he ran. 

“Bow, wow!” said the dog, ‘‘I will join 
in the race.” And he bounded after. 

‘““M-o-o!” said the cow, ‘‘the show in the 
barnyard is better than the one in the back 
yard. Moo, the horse will win the race, I 
know.” 

“Mew!” cried puss; ‘‘E-e-e-e!’”’ neighed the 
horse; ‘“‘Bow, wow!” barked the dog; 
“Quack, quack!” said the ducks; ‘‘Gobble, 
gobble!” said the turkeys; ‘‘S-s-s!”’ said the 
geese; and “Cluck, cluck!’”’ ‘“‘Peep, peep!’’ 
and ‘‘Cock-a-doodle do!”’ cried the hens and 
the chickens and the rooster. 

“Come quick!” cried Arthur, as he sprang 
from the ring and ran to the barnyard gate. 
“Come, Annabel, come, Claire, climb up on 
the fence and look! The animals in the barn- 
yard are having a show. 

“Hurrah for the barnyard circus!’’—Edna 
Everett, in Kindergarten Review. 


A Family Failing. 


Sneezed the Pepper, “Sister Salt 
Bids me say ’tis not her fault 

That she’s out of place to-day; 
Turning, just below the Caster, 
She upset, and the disaster 
Holds her back in mustard-plaster 

That she cannot scrape away.” 
“That trick of turning round she got,” 
Said Vinegar, ‘from Mrs. Lot.” 

—John B. Tabb, 


Mother Hummingbird. 


Such a tiny, tiny nest was that in which 
Mother Hummingbird and her two babies 
lived, hidden away in a bush so carefully 
that only Betty knew where it was, and she 
kept the secret to herself. 

But one day Betty began to think. Sup- 
pose it should rain, what could such wee 
birdies do, for a drop of rain would be almost 
enough to drown one of them? 

Mamma only smiled when Betty told her. 
“Wait until it rains, little daughter,’ she 
said. ‘Little Mother Hummingbird will 
know what to do.” Sure enough. The next 
day it rained, and what do you think the 
mother bird did? 

A good-sized leaf grew at one side of the 
little nest. Mother Hummingbird took hold 
of the tip of the leaf and bent it over the 
nest. Then she fastened it to the other side 
to a little twig which happened to be on the 
nest. There the birdies stayed, quite dry 
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under the leaf roof, until the storm passed. 
Then Mother Hummingbird unfastened the 
leaf again.—Primary Education. 


A Queer Mother. 


Downy Back was a wee yellow chicken. 
He was so yellow he looked like a spot of 
sunshine on the floor. 

When he was hardly out of his shell, his 
mother went away and left him to take care 
of himself, 

Little cared he. All day he would scratch 
in the earth, finding the most ridiculous 
worms for himself. It was only when night 
came that he missed his mother’s warm, soft 
feathers. 

But one night he found a feather duster 
standing in the corner of the barn, feather 
end down. Downy Back must have thought 
that it had been put there especially for him. 
And after that each night, when it came 
bedtime, he would run and cuddle beneath 
the feathers and sleep as snug as could be 
until morning.—Primary Education. 


A Prize Winner. 


Johnny came home the other night in 
high glee, wearing the arithmetic medal. 
“What is that for?’? asked his mother, 
‘““That’s the prize for doing examples!” said 
Johnny. ‘‘I did this one: ‘If our new baby 
weighs eleven and a half pounds, and gains an 
ounce each day,’—’cause you told Mrs, 
Smith she did, yesterday,—‘how much will 
she weigh when she’s twenty years old?’ 
And the answer was four hundred and sixty- 
six pounds, And the teacher said I earned 
the prize!’’—Sunday-school Advocate, 


“Can any little boy,’ asked the new 
teacher, ‘‘tell me the difference between a 
lake and an ocean?” “I can,” replied Ed- 
ward, whose version had been learned from 


experience. ‘‘Lakes are much pleasanter to 
swallow when you fall in.’”’—Sacred Heart 
Review. 


The family had been watching several 
nights for the new comet,—‘‘the star which 
has a tail.” We were seated on the lawn in 
the early evening, when chubby, four-year- 
old Stanley came excitedly around the cor- 
I’ve seed it!”’ he ex- 


ner, ‘‘I’ve seed it! 
claimed. “Have seen what?” “The 
comic! I’ve dot it in my hand!” All 


crowded around, and the little fat hand was 
opened, showing a firefly. And he gleefully 
shouted: ‘‘See it! the comic! A tail witha 
star to it!’’—Advance, 


‘*“CLEANLINESS”’ 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com. 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. All grocers and druggists 
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The May-day Song.* 


BY REV, THEODORE C. WILLIAMS, 


The merry young month of May drew nigh, 
Bidding all hearts rejoice, rejoice; 

But something within me seemed to sigh, 
Resisting her glad voice. 


“O flowers of May, ye are quickly sped; 
Only for youth is your garland fair. 

Pass on, sweet May, pass by me!” I said, 
‘*My brow no wreath may wear.“ 


Then merrily laughed the frolic May, 

Budding and blossoming all the more; 

And a youth and a maiden, who passed my way, 
Hung garlands on my door. 


So I knew that the deathless spirit of Spring 
Was awake in the world, and was calling to me, 
And something within me seemed to sing, 
‘‘Awake, rejoice, be free!” 


Service Pensions. 


BY REV. JOHN H. APPLEBEE. 


May I add a word to the discussion of the 
question of service pension? ‘There seems 
to be a little confusion about it. This I 
believe arises because many assume that a 
service pension must be either “business” 
(in the sense of an annuity received in return 
for I per cent. of salary invested) 
“charity” (in the sense of alms given only to 
actual need). If it is ‘business,’ then it is 
said to be bad “‘business,”’ If it is ‘‘charity,” 


then it ought not to masqueradeas “ business.” | 


As a matter of fact, it is neither “business” 
nor “charity,” but a service pension, which is 
an entirely different thing. It is not based 


upon returns for money invested, nor upon | 


the actual need of the recipient, but simply 
upon service rendered. It so happens that 
in the ministry those who have served 
longest are the most likely to be in need. 


This is the paradox of serving Christian. 


churches. How bitter this need is only those 
who have investigated know. A _ service 
pension will relieve this urgent need. It 


will do it, not as an alms, but as pay- 
There is a taint 


ment for service rendered. 
associated with ‘‘charity,” at least in the 
mind of the recipient. We may regret it, 
but also we cannot help it. It has too much 
of the ‘“‘Lady Bountiful” and the hand pitiful 
about it. Most of us would rather spend our 
old age in silent suffering, or in work unfitting 
to old age, than askinalms. Many are doing 
so. A service pension would stop this. 
So it would remove a denominational dis- 
grace, 

It is not, then, a question of whether we 
shall receive returns for money invested in 
insurance. Neither is it merely a question of 
whether we ought to help our older brethren 
who are in need. We all wish to do that. 
Nor, again, is it a question of whether we are 
willing to contribute to a fund part of which 
may go to those who are not in actual need. 
That is entirely incidental. It is simply a 
question of whether we believe in the prin- 
ctple of an old age service pension for Uni- 
tarian ministers, and are willing to do our 
part to further it. We believe in the ser- 
vice pension principle as a people, hence we 
pension retiring army and navy officers. 
Many industrial institutions believe in it. 
Most of our brother denominations believe 
in it. Educators are coming to believe in it, 


* Impromptu response to the hanging of a May-basket 
by young people of the Disciples School. 


Or | 
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hence the increasing agitation for service 
pensions for teachers and college professors. 
The methods of raising these funds are as 
immaterial as they are various. ‘The prin- 
ciple upon which they are distributed is the 
essential thing. We all contribute to the 
army and navy pensions. The Boston 
teachers, I believe, contribute personally 
to their fund, and raise money in various 
ways. ‘The fund for pensioning college pro- 
fessors was donated practically by one man. 
The Unitarian Service Pension Society pro- 
poses to raise its funds by annual contribu- 
tions from ministers, laymen, and churches, 
and the gifts and bequests of individuals, 
There is not a man or woman benefiting by 
these funds who would not shrink from 
begging an alms. They accept the service 
pension with self-respect and do with it 
what they please. In his last annual re- 
port President Eliot of Harvard spoke of 
the good results that have already followed 
upon the inauguration of the service pension 
for university professors. 

To my mind this is no more mere 
“charity” than my salary is “charity.” 
That salary comes entirely from the volun- 
tary contributions of people, many of whom 
are receiving smaller incomes than myself. 
They get no ‘“‘business” returns from their 
contributions. Neither do they wait till 
I am in need before they contribute. They 
think the work I am trying to do is worth 
while; and, in the simplicity of their hearts, 
they think that I am earning my site 
A service pension is precisely analogous ‘to 
this. It will come from the voluntary con- 
tributions of those who think that the work 
of a Unitarian church is worth while, and 
that those who have honorably done that 
work for a certain length of time, and have 
attained an age that largely precludes further 
work, have earned a service pension. ‘Those 
who are backing this movement believe in 
the principle of a service pension; and they 
know that the salaries of many, perhaps most, 
Unitarian ministers are utterly inadequate 
to maintain the standard of living suited to 
their position. 

Because a service pension is not “‘business”’ 
in this narrow sense of a financial return for 
money invested, it should be kept as far as 
possible from any thought of insurance. 
And, because it is not “charity” in the nar- 
row sense of alms given only to actual need, I 
should regret to see it merged with the funds 
of the Society for Ministerial Relief. . Indeed 
it could not be so merged without losing its 
essential character as a service pension. ‘The 
courts clearly distinguish between service 
pensions and charity. They have ruled that 
the funds of the Society for Ministerial Re- 
lief cannot be distributed as service pensions 
without violating the conditions of the gifts. 

There is a distinct and urgent need for the 
purely charity funds that the Society for 
Ministerial Relief and the American Uni- 
tarian Association have in charge. ‘This is 
the relief of the widows and children of Uni- 
tarian ministers, relief in cases of accident, 
sickness, and the other emergencies of life. 
If there were no funds for this purpose, it 
would be our first business to take off our 
coats and raise them, ‘There are such funds, 
but they do not provide for a service pension. 
We want to make it impossible for any man 
to be compelled by want in his old age to 
hold out his hands for alms after years of 
honorable service in our body. No Unitarian 
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minister ought to be driven by age and need 
to beg an alms, neitherTought we to wait 
till he is so driven. 

There is a distinct work for a charity fund, 
and there is a fund to do it. There is a 
distinct work for a service pension fund, 
and there is no fund to do it. Shall we not 
help to establish one? 

ArrLesoro, Mass. 


The Western Unitarian Conference. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, REV. 
W>.M. BACKUS. 


This is the fifth time that it has fallen my 
lot to make the secretary’s report to the 
conference, and each time it has struck 
me afresh that words are a poor vehicle for 
conveying one’s view of things. It is an 
oft-quoted saying that ‘figures will not lie,’’ 
whereas in reality they can be so manipulated 
as to tell most astounding untruths, Uni- 
tarians have never been given overmuch to 
the statistic habit, perhaps because it is not 
a pleasant one for us. Really our work has 
been of a free and generous kind that never 
reckons results in figures. Our work has 
been pervasive rather than invasive, We 
have conquered by the conquest of ideas 
and not by the sweeping power of emotion 
that gathers the multitude around the name 
in which the emotion is evoked. Our great 
men have been dreamers and as such join 
the immortals, while the great men of other 
folds have most often been men of action 
under whose dynamic power the thing 
dreamed by the dreamer is given force and 
draws the many to it because of the practical 
exposition it receives in the hands of a doer. 

That this has been and is true of us makes 
it hard for a secretary to make a report, 
that we are this kind of folk makes it hard 
for one, to be a Unitarian secretary. Our 
people are entirely incurious as to how the 
wheels go round. ‘They do not care for tales 
of numbers or of denominational activity; 
but, if one has a new theory to propound 
upon some scientific, philosophical, or, per- 
chance, even a theological subject they are 
at once at eager attention. All of this is 
somewhat discouraging to the business man 
of the loose organization that has somehow 
shaped itself around the ideals of liberty in 
religion that we hold. He soon learns, how- 
ever, that it is not alone the nature of the 
kind of people he has to deal with, but that 
it is their value and glory as well; for their 
indifference to numerical success marks 
them as being interested in vital things. It 
is the occasion of dismay to an official at 
times, for he thinks that he sees that an effee- 
tive organization is necessary to propagate 
the beliefs that he deems so vital; but a little 
more insight into the order of things, and a 
little more confidence in the current of life, 
teaches him that the truth somehow moves 
in a mysterious way its mission to perform, 
and that the welfare of men is not wholly 
bound up in the success or failure of any 


enterprise, even though it be in the high 


name of religious truth. Yet all of this is 
no excuse for idleness. Our Unitarian 
fatalism is not of this type. While we know 
that God can get along without our organi- 
zation, we feel ourselves coworkers with 
his purposes and think that he were bereft 
without us. So even a secretary finds him- 


self justified in what he is doing. ‘g 
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The report that I make this year involves 
about the same figures as in former reports. 
The number of letters written is 2,250. 
The number of miles travelled is 19,650 at a 
cost of $544.52. The amount received from 
the field is $847.50 which leaves a balance 
for the treasurer of $302.98. J have preached 
almost every Sunday in the year, and very 
frequently on week-day evenings, the total 
number of addresses being 93. ‘This in- 
cludes all of the work done save that of the 
office and visits paid to churches to attend 
meetings of trustees and other like work con- 
nected with the secretaryship, ‘The work 
of editing the News Letter falls upon the 
secretary. The treasurer will make no 
mention this year in his report of the News 
Letter because it has paid for itself. The 
News Letter is not all that it ought to be, but 
its respectability is very great, for it is self- 
supporting, which quite puts itin a class by 
itself among church papers. Small though 
it is, our little paper is a potent influence for 
fellowship. The difficulties that a travelling 
secretary finds in editing it are great, for oft- 
times the work is done while he is five hun- 
dred miles from his office. 

The State secretaries are to report for their 
districts, but there are some events of mo- 
ment in our territory to report that do not 
come within their province. Our Colorado 
churches are all active. For the first time 
in several years they have all contributed to 
our conference. Last week the Rocky 
Mountain Conference, to which local con- 
ference the Colorado churches belong, held 
a meeting at Fort Collins. Rev. W. T. 
Brown, who is field secretary for this dis- 
trict, is doing much to create interest and 
enthusiasm in our work. A year ago Mr. 
Baker was at Colorado Springs. In the fall 
he resigned and started a People’s Church. 
A number of All Souls’ people went with 
him, ‘The movement continued for a short 
time only. All Souls’ promptly called Rev. 
W. S. Nichols of Pueblo to its pulpit. Mr. 
Nichols moved to Colorado Springs, but con- 
tinues his services at Pueblo, serving both 
churches. Dr. Ward of Fort Colllins and 
Mr. Brockway of Greeley have established 
an exchange in accord with Dr, Ward’s the- 
ory of university preaching, whereby those 
qualified to speak as authorities upon sub- 
jects in which they have specialized be heard 
by the different congregations. The work 
of our strong church in Denver is moving 
along with its usual dignity and power, 
Moving eastward and overleaping the Mis- 
souri Valley territory, we come to St. Louis, 
where a notable event took place last Decem- 
ber, when the Church of the Messiah dedi- 
cated its new edifice. Forced to remove 
from a locality that had become undesirable, 
it has located in one of the best and for our 
cause the most strategic parts of St. Louis. 
A handsome new structure built in harmony 
with the tastes of the people now houses 
this historic society. Passing across Illinois, 
we come to Indiana, Since our last meeting 
Rey. John Visher has been settled in Hobart ; 
but, through many circumstances which 
could not have been foreseen, he felt obliged 
to leave, and the society is now served by 
supplies. The Indianapolis church has 
largely increased its working force and effi- 
ciency. Through the ceaseless activity of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wicks the church has become 
a potent force in the community. To quote 


_ from the report: “The church is represented 


The Christian Register 


in every movement for social and civic bet- 
terment. At the annual meeting reports 
are read from all. The church is now rec- 
ognized as a vital part of the city’s higher 
life. It attracts people who want to be 
socially useful.” 

Passing to Ohio we note the steady growth 
of our churches. Mr. Coil has been re-elected 
minister at Marietta for the fourteenth time, 
with an increase of salary, which increase he 
promptly declined. Mr. Thayer recently 
celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary at 
Cincinnati, his people giving him as a pres- 
ent a trip to Europe. The church at Salem 
has settled Rev. A. Irvine Innes, ‘The re- 
ports from there are very encouraging. 
Youngstown is an addition to our group of 
Western Conference churches. For many 
years there had been a dormant society 
there. Rev. W. L. Beers undertook to re- 
vive the life of the movement. ‘Through 
indescribable difficulties he held to his task 
and at last has proved wholly successful in 
his work. New growth and spirit is manifest 
in every branch of the work, and the influence 
of our gospel is being brought to bear upon 
the life of that community. Mr, Beers is in 
attendance at the conference, his first visit 
to one of our meetings, The Cleveland 
church in sending its report makes it char- 
acteristic of the life of that splendid society, 
“A quiet year of constructive work.” 

Passing to Manitoba, we find our loyal Ice- 
landic Unitarians at Gimli and Winnipeg 
actively engaged in spreading our gospel 
among their fellow-countrymen. ‘Through 
the efforts of the established churches a new 
movement has beenbegun. It is called ‘The 
Unitarian Congregation of Lake Manitoba.”’ 
A building has been secured, and the promise 
for the future is great. 

At Fargo, N.D., our church has been 
closed for three years, but the cause is alive 
there. Every winter a series of lectures is 
given by those interested in the liberal view 
of things, by means of which interest is kept 
up in the city upon the matters pertaining 
to liberal religion, with the hope of eventually 
calling a minister. We complete the circle 
of the unreported regions at Brookings, $.D, 
This is one of the most interesting points of 
our work, It began in response to a re- 
quest from one of the professors in the college 
for a positive gospel to aid the students 
whose minds were disturbed by the conflict 
between the science they learned and the re- 
ligious beliefs it disturbed. After a year this 
man moved away, as have since several of 
the leaders; but, undaunted, the little band 
holds together, The attendance of faculty 
and students from the State College is re- 
markable. Out from this. small movement 
our gospel is being carried all over South 
Dakota. And more, the incoming of our 
point of view is changing the atmosphere of 
the city. From being narrow and under 
non-progressive churchly influence it has be- 
come awake to modern problems and methods 
until a decided revolution is under way. We 
of the West who have watched this same 
thing transpire in many cities and towns 
where our gospel is introduced realize its 
power and value. We feel that any sacrifice 
is worth while that can bring to bear its 
potent influence upon our humanity. Truly, 
as‘ Dr. Hale has said, wherever it goes it 
makes better streets, sanitation, libraries, 
and schools. Rev. Rett E. Olmstead visits 
Brookings once a month, In March a series 
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of meetings were held in which he was as- 
sisted by Revs. E. S. Hodgin, R. E. Patter- 
son, and W. H. Backus. 

The reports from the churches bring the 
following: new members received, 622; 
losses by deaths and removals, 282; net 
gain, 340. ‘This is in about the same pro- 
portion as last year, at which time the re- 
ports showed a gratifying rate of increase. 
The church in which the greatest increase 
is noted is Bloomington, Ill. Brother 
Mueller had the aid there of Rev. ‘‘Billie”’ 
Sunday, not that he employed him, quite 
other; but the effect of his meetings was to 
make those who believe with us, but are not 
of us, take an open stand for the point of 
view that we hold. If it were not that Mr. 
Sunday is so high salaried a man, it might 
be well for our churches to engage him to 
make his type of religion so offensive as to 
bring our friends to a realization of the value 
of their own views. Our people forget, until 
startled into the knowledge by some such an 
event as the coming of a great revivalist, 
that the world is not yet won to a rational 
form of religion. In truth the form of be- 
lief our fathers contended with, holding 
it to be irrational and harmful, prevails 
to-day in but a slightly modified form in 
the minds of many. 

In writing under the head of the most 
successful work of the church during the 
year, many of the reports put Unity Club 
first. It is quite remarkable to note the 
large attendance at some of them, In one 
case where the Sunday congregation aver- 
ages less than fifty the attendance at Unity 
Club ranges from 45 to 350. These clubs, 
though not organized to promote our re- 
ligion, do promote our type of thought and 
are very effective in destroying narrowness 
and the sectarian spirit. The Sunday-school 
is specially mentioned in many of the re- 
ports, Some deplore the feebleness of their 
schools, and others, notably Des Moines and 
Keokuk, Ia., and Monroe, Wis., speak in 
glowing terms of their work. A number of 
the churches report successfully Sunday 
evening meetings. ‘These meetings are made 
the occasion for educational work along lines 
of general interest. A striking feature of 
this part of the reports is the number of 
philanthropic enterprises in which our 
churches are engaged, either assisting or act- 
ing as the founders; but, in every case it is 
added, it is not known that our church is 
promoting this, or we are not known to be 
working in this as a church, as we do not 
want to give a sectarian bias. What other 
denomination takes this attitude? None! 
We are prodigal as a sect of our life forces. 
If only truth prevails and our form of the 
religious life gets expression in the features 
of Christianity, which are made up by the 
influence of the sects, we cannot complain ; 
but we must see to it that our form of truth 
is made manifest there. 

Any report would be incomplete that did 
not make mention of the Alliance. ‘The 
noble band of women associated under that 
name deserve all honor for what they have 
done and are doing to maintain worship in 
our churches and cultivate in themselves the 
higher life. Several of our smaller churches 
could not maintain their work if it were not 
for the Alliances at work in them, The 
spiritual life means much to the communities 
of our land; and, if the women have more 
appreciation for the need of this than the 
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men, it arises from the fact that they are 
anxious that their children shall have ideals 
high and true. Then all honor is their due 
that they sacrifice and labor for that which 
they feel is necessary to the highest welfare 
of the lives given them to care for. 

Recently a sociologist gave an address in 
this city, which criticised adversely existing 
charitable institutions to the degree that 
would destroy them if heeded, yet each in 
its way is helping to shape conditions in 
such a manner that better living will result. 
By criticism that is bent upon showing the 
weaknesses of an organization, its energies 
are paralyzed. ‘This is true in particular of 
all institutions of the spirit, for they deal 
with men, which is ever harder than to deal 
with things. , In this realm there is seemingly 
much economic waste because the values are 
not similar. 

Our denomination is not above criticism. 
We have much antiquated and cumbersome 
machinery, we are notoriously prodigal of 
our means; but we have a record of achieve- 
ment in the realm of prophecy and human 
helpfulness such as should make us value our 
inheritance from the past and seek to make 
greater its glory in the present. Through 
us light has come in many dark places. It is 
true that we have not shown adequate re- 
sults in numbers in the West for the glorious 
gospel that we possess; but we known that 
what we hold others not of our name also 
hold, and these refuse to join in meetings of 
the ‘““Sunday” order, but stand ever for the 
sane and balanced type of life of which we 
are fond to believe our church an exponent. 

As our religion is precious to us, we should 
wish to see others blessed with the same pos- 
session, Our weakness as a denomination 
rests in our lack of interest in communicating 
our valued faith. We are too isolated and 
independent, This lack of interest has 
caused the cumbersome machinery and ri- 
diculous waste of energy involved in our 
present missionary methods. If we were 
interested enough in spreading the light 
we have, we should discover a way whereby 
local bodies would be made responsible for 
the use of missionary funds. We of the 
Western Conference would not be contribut- 
ing our money to a body of which we are 
not a part, but we would become a unit so 
that the work might be systematized and 
made effective, and that without a loss of 
ideals or independence. A sympathy could 
be established throughout the whole that 
would make funds available for instant use, 
and each part of our body feel its connection 
with and responsibility to the whole without 
friction or jealousy. 

As your secretary goes about upon your 
business, he comes in contact with many 
forms of the religious life. It is a touching 
thing to see so many people, each after its 
own way, reaching out for that which is 
decent and clean and makes for the larger 
life. It is hopeful, too, to note that in all 
Protestant forms they are using more and 
more the literature created by our fathers 
in the faith, their hymns and services being 
largely drawn from these sources. It makes 
your agent feel that he is above the busi- 
ness of promoting some one sect that is going 
to strive selfishly to maintain in a commu- 
nity a narrow denominational life: rather it 
makes him feel that his business is to pro- 
mote as far as he can the ideals for which we 
stand, and, if another name catches the spirit 
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and does the work, to that same spirit be 
the glory. Mayhap I misinterpret its spirit, 
for to me the Western Conference has al- 
ways been free and rational, but, aboveall, rev- 
erent; and the big, generous spirit that I be- 
lieve animates her with the prophet’s vision, 
the worker’s heroism, and the saint’s devo- 
tion has won me to her service. ‘There will 
be work for her to do until her spirit proves 
victor over all that is lower, and, when that 
time comes, the hope, devotion, and sacrifice 
of noble men and women of our Unitarian 
name will bear their fruitage in a nobler life 
for men, When my religious mother cast 
me out, I found comfort and a place to work 
in Unitarianism, where I have ever found the 
choicest of fellowship and the largest free- 
dom, ; 

Those who hear me to-day, who have sought 
like refuge, will know to the full what I feel 
for my adopted mother, and those to the 
manner born will rejoice in their free birth. 
Then together, the true born and the adopted, 
let us be loyal sons and daughters, spreading 
wide the arms of our mother church, that she 
may comfort and bless and strengthen, to 
send her nurtured ones upon errands of 
blessed ministry to those who sit in sorrow 
and in darkness. 

Carcaco, Itt. 


New York Letter. 


cated on the 17th of May, and a most attrac- 
tive programme has been arranged. 

The League’s annual meeting next year 
will be held at Elizabeth. These out-of- 
town meetings are very popular. At the 
annual meeting held Friday, May 1, the 
Flatbush church opened its new doors. The 
little church was filled for morning and 
afternoon meetings. Mrs. Sunderland of 
New Haven gave the paper on the “Press 
and the Pulpit,’’ and rarely has the League 
listened to a more able discourse. Speaking 
without notes,Mrs. Sunderland never strayed 
from her subject, never lost sight of her time 
limit, and held the attention of her audience 
from first to last. Mr. Newman of the Wil- 
low Place Chapel gave for the Philanthropic 
News Committee an address on the housing 
of the poor in the tenement districts. 

At Flushing Mr. Ecob seems to be focus- 
sing the church element. The women there 
have long had a flourishing Alliance, but, 
except for occasional preaching on Sunday 
afternoon, there have been no church ser- 
vices. Mr. Ecob’s residence in Flushing 
makes it possible for him to personally con- 


to him an ever-increasing congregation. It 
is quite possible that from this source will 
evolve a new church. a 

Mr. Hunt, at Orange, N.J., gives much of 
his time and attention to the developing 
of the Sunday-school idea, Probably no 
minister near New York has more nearly 
solved the problem. Of course, country 
churches do not have to contend with ob- 
stacles that beset city churches, but Mr. 
Hunt’s ideas are original and progressive. 

The church at Plainfield reports no special 
news, but it is alert to aid wherever it can 
asister church. It has reached out a friendly 
hand to the South Brooklyn church (Mr. 
Baker’s), and that struggling society is get- 
ting on in a most encouraging way. 

Mr. Brundage and his family have reached 
Sicily, and better reports have been received 
of Mr. Brundage’s health. Unity Church, 
during the pastor’s absence, is open for all 
regular services, and its pulpit ably supplied. 
Recently an illustrated lecture was given by 
Mr. John J. Lewis on the ‘‘Play of Oberam- 
mergau.’’ ‘There was no admittance fee, but 
a silver offering was made. . 

Mr. Slicer assisted the Rev. Percy Grant 
at the “modified church meeting’? held last 
Sunday evening in the parish house of the 
Church of the Ascension. Printed slips were 
in all the pews, announcing that ‘‘The object 
of these conferences is to promote a spirit 
of brotherhood and mutual understanding, 
and to furnish a common platform upon 
which men may come together without dis- 
tinction of class, opinion, or belief, for the 
free and courteous discussion of the problems 
of life and religion,” ete. 

Mr. Slicer, in his address, said that.“ The 
Weary Willies at one end and the Reckless 
Reginalds, who were the leisure class, at 
the other were the ones that put the burdens 
on the rest of us.” 

Some one asked the question at this meet- 
ing, ‘“Isn’t the moral law always expedient ?”’ 
“No,” replied Mr. Slicer. ‘‘You cannot put 
in a savings-bank Christ’s motto, ‘Take no 
thought for the morrow,’ nor in a court of 
justice, ‘If a man take thy cloak, give him 
thy coat also,’’”’ Mr. Slicer also added that — 
there were as many sects in socialism as 
there were in Christianity. 


It is seemly to begin this New York letter 
with out-of-town news. We turn so natu- 
rally just now to the open and that which 
the open discloses when the spring touches 
it. 

From Yonkers there comes a good word. 
The church seems infused with new life, and 
Mr. Greenman is preaching to growing audi- 
ences. A few years ago the Yonkers parish 
was assisted by the American Unitarian 
Association, but for the past two years it 
has contributed about $100 each year to 
the Association collection. On Easter Sun- 
day hardly a vacant seat was to be seen in 
the church, and special music was rendered. 

The Easter collection for parish funds 
amounted to nearly $650. An interesting 
feature of the service was the unveiling, by 
two of the trustees, of three very attractive 
east windows. These windows were made 
by the Von Gerichten Glass Company of 
Columbus, Ohio. ‘The church will be closed 
from the last Sunday of June until the 
second Sunday of September. During this 
vacation the decoration of the church ceiling 
will be completed. 

Perhaps it is as natural to turn to the 
development of a new church as it is to the 
newest member of a family. The little 
church at Elizabeth, N.J., is as interesting 
as one could desire. It is destined to suc- 
ceed. It has all the elements of success, even 
to the sturdy opposition of orthodoxy, which 
will make for a more determined course of 
action. Nestling on the edge of a beautiful 
grove, the quaint little building, with a look 
of a home about it, faces a broad, sunny 
street. Near by are the homes of Mrs. 
Blackwell and her children, and surely the 
heart of Unitarianism is there! 

“Think what it means to wait for this 
church forty years!” said an eager ‘little 
woman at an Alliance meeting lately. Well, 
to want a thing forty years, to work for it, 
live worthily for it, makes it very precious 
when it comes. The church is to be dedi- 
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This was strenuously objected to, but a 
time limit to discussion left the problem still 
unsettled. 

At the Second Church, Brooklyn, Mr. Dut- 
ton’s sermon subjects fot May are: ‘‘ Words- 
worth’s Message,’’ ‘‘Noblesse Oblige.’”’? On 
May 17, the Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
will exchange with Mr. Dutton. The fol- 
lowing Sunday the church and Sunday- 
school will join in the service, and on May 
31 Mr. Dutton’s-topic-will-be, ‘‘Remnants.”’ 
The music at the Second Church has been 
greatly improved by the addition in the 
volunteer choir of two professional voices. 

The Hackensack church is growing in 
numbers and strength. Its members are full 
of enthusiasm and courage. The minister, 
Mr. Fairly, not only fulfils his duties there, 
but during the week acts as instructor in a 
school at Flatbush, Brooklyn. This seems a 
strenuous life, and it certainly is a broad one. 

So quietly does the work run along at 
Ridgewood that neither there nor outside is 
there much stir, but the church spirit is very 
beautiful. The little building is situated in 
a small parklike place of homes. ‘The num- 
bers are few, but the loyalty most staunch. 

With the new subway to New Jersey, 
every one can see a strong future for Jersey 
towns, and beautiful Ridgewood will surely 
reap its share. This will act upon the 
churches in due proportion, without doubt. 
Your correspondent was at the last Alliance 
meeting at Ridgewood, and the spirit of the 
place impressed her deeply. Rev. Charles 
Graves preaches every Sunday afternoon in 
the chapel. He also preaches Sunday morn- 
ing in Passaic. The Alliance is small; but it 
does a big part of the church work, and 
holds its own in all relations with other 
churches and the League. 

On the editorial page of the New York 
Sun of May 13, an “unorthodox’’ writer 
makes an earnest plea in behalf of the good 
influence of Unitarians upon things in gen- 
eral. There has been much writing lately 
in the Sun regarding the inadequacy of Uni- 
tarianism as a religion. This supporter 
claims that religion is a life, not a creed, 
He protests against the assertion -that un- 
orthodox thinkers have not done, are not 
doing, any good in the world. He then 
lines up our splendid ranks of men and 
women on another public exhibition. It is 
wonderful how often this has to be done to 
make the slightest impression. Het, 


New York Unitarian Club. 


The annual meeting—which is also the last 
of the season—of the New York Unitarian 
Club was held May 6 at the Hotel Manhattan. 
The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: Mr. Cyril H. Burdette, presi- 
dent; Rev. Thomas R. Slicer and Rev. 
George H. Badger, vice-presidents; Mr. Syl- 
vester Swain, secretary; Mr. Shillaber, Mr. 
Adams, and Rev, John Haynes Holmes, 
council, \ 

- The subject of the evening was ‘The 
Church and Unchurched.” ‘The president 
said that, in the desire to have the matter 
treated in the broadest possible manner, 
orthodox clergymen had been asked to share 
in the discussion; but in every instance they 
had declined for one reason or another, until 
finally it was left to liberals—Universalists, 


_ Unitarian, and a Jewish rabbi—to deal with 


subject. 
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Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D.D., of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, N.Y., was 
the first speaker. He said that the church of 
to-day is passing through a difficult period. 
Many think it is passing away altogether,— 
that at the best it is but a transitory insti- 
tution, and that religion itself, belonging to 
the childhood of a race, will pass, like the 
belief in fairy lore. But religion is not going 
to be left behind any more than is the home, 
both born out of the heart and necessities of 
human life. As long as men stand beside the 
open grave and ask, Whither? as long as 
remorse lasts, so long will religion hold part 
in the lives of men. As Plutarch said, cities 
may be found without walls, schools, or 
letters, but never without a temple. 

But, said Mr. Hall, we must remember that 
the church of to-day is not the church of yes- 
terday, nor will ours of to-day be the church 
of to-morrow. It changes to fit the needs of 
human life, and_the church of to-morrow will 
doubtless be one to inspire men to live well 
on earth. 

While Dr. Lorimer, a young Scottish minis- 
ter, was once preaching a hell fire sermon, an 
alarm of fire was heard, and many of his con- 
gregation who belonged to the fire company 
left the church. Dr. Lorimer proceeded with 
his fervid descriptions, and during one of the 
most lurid periods the volunteer firemen re- 
turned, Presently the comforting whisper 
was heard above Dr. Lorimer’s dire warnings, 
“It’s afalsealarm!”? ‘The majority of people 
feel that the old orthodoxy is directed 
toward a “false alarm,”’ If there is no fire, 
what is the good of a fire company ? 

In all denominations the falling off of 
membership and attendance is very marked. 
In our country the Christian Science Church 
is the only one which has grown in numbers 
during recent years. Young men do not 
study for the ministry. The Episcopal theo- 
logical seminaries do not graduate enough 
men to fill their empty pulpits. But, with all 
this falling away from orthodox ranks, the 
liberal churches do not gain those who leave 
the older churches. 

Does this mean that religion is disappear- 
ing? Men to-day, said the speaker, are 
more sincerely religious than ever before. 
Character is, on the whole, stronger. Relig- 
ion is merely finding another expression. The 
church did not create religion: religion 
created the church. Perhaps men go oftener 
to-day in the closet to pray than to pay 
men to pray for them. We may be ap- 
proaching the time when the stage, not the 
pulpit, will preach great truths, 

“Tam going,” said the speaker, ‘“‘to 
make my church, while Iam in it, as interest- 
ing as I can. I am going to try to make 
people want to come to it. I want to teach 
them that the church is the fairest platform 
in the world to-day. But, if the people 
leave my church, I am going with the people. 
In the Maine woods a native once said, in 
regard to the preaching of a city divine, ‘It 
is not salvation we want up here, but a 
saw mill!’ When my people have no further 
use for me, ’ll go to Maine and build a saw 


mill!’ 
Rabbi Lyon, representing the Jewish 
people, was the next speaker. The old 


idea that a liberal was one who made free 
with religion was passing.- Liberals are 
those who stand for their convictions. 
When men begin to think, they become 
liberals; and liberals are types of what 
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religion means,—an expression of convic- 
tion! 

Rabbi Lyon said that he was glad to be at 
the#meeting, because he felt that he had 
a tight to be there. The Jew is becoming 
a man among men, and it is a tribute to 
liberals that this is so. The difference 
between the races is growing less. Ifa 
Rabbi tries to find the difference between 
a Jew and a liberal Christian, he finds the 
essentials are mueh the same. In foibles 
and ambitions they are alike. 

As to the ‘unchurched,’ Rabbi Lyon 
said the Jewish people had that problem 
also to face; but he thought it was a mis- 
take to consider the problem a modern one. 
It has always existed. It is neither Jewish 
nor Gentile. It is, and always has been, 
universal, There were several causes for 
this,—failure of the church to meet human 
needs, as dulness of ministers and often their 
lack of sincerity. Often the church is 
behind the times; but, nomatter what the 
reasons are, in all time there has been the 
problem of the “unchurched.” 

Rabbi Lyon thought the tendency of the 
church of to-day was toward too much 
intellectualism. People are hungering for 
meat, and too often they are given a stone. 
The church has become discredited because 
it shows no power over the lives of them who 
have supported it. There are too many 
men in the pulpits who have been mis-led 
there. They lack the spirit. 

Rabbi Lyon quoted the saying :— 

“The fool sayeth in his heart, there is no 
God,” then gave the Hebrew version :— 

“The withered in heart says there is no 
God.” : 
' That is better. The normal man is re- 
ligious; when his heart becomes withered, 
then he fails to respond to religion. 

The church will always exist in some form 
as long as life’s problems last. So we can 
work on with courage. 

Dr. Slicer, introduced as ‘“‘the. missionary 
to the unchurched,” followed Rabbi Lyon. 
He said he had great sympathy with all 
who do not go to church, ‘There are two 
classes,—the club man of the upper classes, 
who does not think deeply enough to realize 
his own need of the church, and the man 
who has a grievance against the church. 

When Mr. Wyckoff travelled for two years 
as one of the laboring or tramp class, he 
asserts that he never went into a church 
decently apparelled without receiving a 
welcome, In marked contrast to his ex- 
perience was that of the woman, who, in 
the employ of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
found very rarely a welcome. Dr. Slicer 
believed Mr, Wyckofi’s experience would be 
the prevailing one, wherever the test is 
made. But he thought ministers had to 
outlive the impression that they are a 
useless class, mere overseers of the under- 
taking business, and a sort of luxury. at 
marriages. ‘hose are not the functions of 
ministers, and they must prove it. 

Many subjects discussed in the pulpits 
are trivial. Even school-boys understand 
them. ‘‘I enter a protest,’’ said Mr. Slicer, 
“against the idea that it is the minister’s 
function to fill the pews. He should fill 
the people 7 the pews. He must have a 
message for each individual man or woman. 
It is no concern of his to swell the church 
membership.”’ 


Unitarian churches to-day are better 
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attended than they were ten years ago. 
But there are more liberal-minded people 
out of the church: should they all take a 
sudden desire to go to service, there would 
not be enough theatres to hold them! 

There are four classes apparent at the 
present time, three of which are represented 
by those who widen their views and deepen 
their lives; those who hold to dogma, as in 
the Catholic Church and among exclusive 
Episcopalians; the class exemplified in 
such movements as the Emanuel Church 
and Christian Science. Dr, Slicer said he 
thought with generosity upon these move- 
ments, he objected to them only when other 
denominations adopted their methods as 
means of filling pews. The fourth class 
is the Christian Socialists. Into one of 
these groups all will soon be divided. 

“T will,” said Dr. Slicer, ‘“do as Dr. Hall 
says he will do,—work in my pulpit while 
my people want me, and while I have 
strength to do so. I will try to touch men 
individually. I have a free pulpit, and 
I glory init. Itis a church without a creed. 
. It is a church of ‘All Souls,’—that name 
was an inspiration of Dr. Bellows. My 
church does not exist for itself. It is a 
necessity in the lives of the people. When 
the need no longer exists, I, too, will ‘build 
a saw mill.’” 

There being a short time left for dis- 
cussion from the floor, the president called 
upon Rey. M. St. C. Wright to speak. 

Mr. Wright spoke briefly of his experience 
in meeting the problem of the unchurched. 

Ministers are bearing the stigma of the 
church of the past. Ministers of to-day 
must first declare themselves men, and 
then the reconstruction of the church will 
begin. The old church is a handicap. The 
ideal church is so splendid that it must give 
us hope. The unchurched are losing much in 
not participating in the realization of this 
ideal. But the marvel is that, as the church 
once existed, so many still cling to its 
form, Their loyalty often puts ministers 
to shame. Once the unchurched ‘‘come 
ann? they are good members. The problem 
simply is, how can we get them? Con- 
sidering that so many pursuits exist, there 
is really a good showing in the churches, 
and emphasis should be laid upon that. We 
must have hope in what we see and in 
what we do not see. iS MY Og 


Chelsea Relief. 


To the Edttor of the Christian Register:— 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of the 
following additional contributions for the 
relief, in private and personal ways, of our 
friends in Chelsea :— 


Previously acknowledged. . . $662.99 
Second Parish, Marlboro 66.00 
First Congregational Society, West Bridgewater. . 10,00 
Rey. and Mrs. . Williams. . 20,00 
Ladies of the Piet Unitarian Congregational § So- 

ciety, Wilton, N.H.. 5.00 
Branch Alliance, Newport, RI. 10,00 
Misses Stevens, North Andover. . 12.00 
Unitarian Ladies’ Benevolent Society, ‘Leominster, 25.00 
Branch Alliance, Ware. . : 10,00 
Third Religious ‘Society, Dorchester. 108.05 
Channing Church, Dea peters 8.35 
Friend in Stow , 2.00 
First Society, Newburyport. . 35.64 
Young People’s Union, Sterling. . 25.00 
Friends in South Boston. . 3.00 


Gifts of clothing and supplies have been 
received from the societies in Billerica, 
Sterling, Dighton, Lowell, Gloucester, and 
Clinton. SAMUEL A. ELror, 


The Christian Register 


The Anniversary Reception. 


At the Hotel Somerset, next Monday even- 
ing, the anniversary reception promises to 
be of great interest. Mayor and Mrs. Hib- 
bard, Dean and Mrs. Fenn, Dr. and Mrs. 
Eliot, will receive the visiting ministers and 
delegates, together with the large number 
of assembled people from the churches of 
Greater Boston. This free opportunity for 
mutual acquaintance and good will at the 
very opening of the anniversary meetings 
is delightful. It is the hope of the Reception 
Committee that our mimisters will give wide 
notice of this meeting, and that a larger 
number than usual will assemble at the 
Somerset, abounding in sentiments of satis- 
faction, appreciation, and loyalty. 

CLARA B. BEATLEY, 
Secretary. 


A Conference on the Ministry. 


A conference on the Ministry will be 
held in Phillips Brooks House, Cambridge, 
Mass., on the afternoon of May 29, under the 
auspices of Harvard Divinity School, An- 
dover Theological Seminary, and Brooks 
House Association. Addresses will be made 
by Profs. W. W. Fenn and E. C. Moore of 
Harvard, Prof. Drown of Cambridge Epis- 
copal Theological School, and Dr. O. P. 
Gifford of Brookline. This conference will 
be similar in nature to the recent conference 
at New Haven, held under the auspices of 
Union, Yale, and Hartford Seminaries, and 
is in place of a series of addresses on the min- 
istry, such as were given last year in Divinity 
Hall by President Eliot, Dr. Gordon, and 
Bishop Lawrence. Prof. Platner of Andover 
will act as chairman. 


Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings. 


This year’s season of summer meetings at 
the Isles of Shoals will begin Sunday, July 
12, and a most attractive programme is being 
prepared, details of which cannot yet be 
published, however. The morning sessions 
will be devoted to a series of addresses on 
“The Ministry of the Church outside of the 
Pulpit,” and will include an address on 
“Joseph Tuckerman,” ‘‘The Development of 
the Sunday-school,” “Institutional Church 
Work,” ‘‘From the Sewing Circle to the Na- 
tional Alliance,’ and kindred topics. In the 
evenings an attractive series of lectures will 
be arranged as. usual. ‘The Young People’s 
Religious Union will have Wednesday for 
their day. 

The Sunday School Institute of the second 
week also promises to be most interesting. 
Prof. George A. Moore of the Harvard 
Divinity School has been secured for the 
series of lectures on ‘‘The Background of Old 
Testament Study,’’ and Rev. W. C. Gannett 
of Rochester, N.Y., is also expected to be 
present and give two lectures. Rey. William 
I, Lawrance and Rev. Henry T, Secrist will 
share in the conduct of the series of confer- 
ences on ‘‘Sunday-school Method,” and a 
series of Bible readings will be a feature of 
the week. Other very interesting Sunday- 
school workers are expected to share in the 
program, but we cannot yet give full .an- 
nouncement of- names. 

A membership fee of one dollar entitles 
one to the full privilege of either (but not 
both) series of meetings, including the reduced 
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rates at the headquarters. Members of the 
Sunday School Institute are privileged to 
come Saturday, July 18, and enjoy the clos- 
ing sessions of the regular Shoals meetings. 
For rooms apply directly to Mr. H. W. 
Morse, 7 Walnut Street, Boston, Mass. For 
particulars about the meetings apply to Rev. 
George H. Badger, 104 East 20th Street, 
New York, or Miss Florence Everett, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass. 


Nantucket Summer Meetings. 

Meetings are planned for Nantucket July 
5-11. The usually attractive miscellaneous 
program has been prepared This with 
the many things which the island has to offer 
will assure a large attendance. Rev. Joseph 
Henry Crooker, D.D., will open the meet- 
ings with a sermon on the morning of July 5 
It is hoped that Rev. U. G. B. Pierce of our 
church in Washington, D.C., will preach the 
sermon the evening of the 5th. Dr. Crooker 
will give one of his strong addresses on Mon- 
day morning; and the ladies of the Nan- 
tucket Church will receive all visiting Uni- 
tarians in the evening. 

On Tuesday morning Rev. J. F. Meyer 
will read a paper on “Liberal Religion in 
Germany; and in the evening Mrs. Dr. 
Crooker will read a paper. : 

Wednesday will be Alliance Day. Miss 
Low and Mrs. Davis are to speak in the morn- 
ing, and Mrs. Sunderland will speak on the 
“Gospel of Ibsen” in the evening. 

Thursday morning Rev. J. T. Sunderland 
will speak on ‘Immortality in the Light of 
Evolution.” In the evening Rev. Edward 
Day, pastor of the Nantucket Church, will 
give an address on “Arthur Christopher 
Benson,” It is hoped that Rev. C. S. S. 
Dutton of our Second Church, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., will be able to be present Friday morn- 
ing and read a paper. The closing lecture 
on Friday evening will be by Rev. Manley 
B. Townsend on “Mountain, Forest, Lake, 
and Stream,” Some beautiful lantern slides 
will be shown by Mr. Townsend, who, as a 
lover of nature, is specially qualified to speak 
upon nature theories. 

Excursion rates to and from Nantucket 
from near and distant points and reduced 
prices at boarding houses and -hotels are 
offered. Questions concerning the meetings 
should be addressed to Rev. Edward Day, 
Nantucket, Mass. Mr. Day has been serv- 
ing our church in Wichita, Kan., during the 
winter; but he comes East for the May anni- 
versaries in Boston, and thereafter, until 
September 1, will be in his Nantucket parish. 


Lithia Springs Chautauqua. 


BY HENRY H. BARBER, 


The friends of this enterprise are much in- 
terested in the announcement that the High- 
teenth Assembly will be held the coming 
summer, August 15-31. Though sorely dis- 
appointed that the American Unitarian As- 
sociation does not see its way to take and 
carry on the Lithia work, Mr. Douthit feels 
that he cannot abandon it at this stage with- 
out greatly disappointing its patrons and 
friends, and incurring greater pecuniary loss 
than is involved in carrying it on, for this 
year at least. 
be given up unless helpers come forward to 


Of course, it must ultimately — 
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endow and administer it; but to stop just] girls to climb into the appreciation of the 


now would perhaps mean a forced sale of the 
grounds which are the property of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and great pecuni- 
ary sacrifice to Mr. Douthit and others. 
Nearly a thousand season tickets have been 
engaged for this year’s Chautauqua, and 
many who have built or leased cottages on 
the grounds would also have reason to com- 
plain. So, in justice to all concerned, Mr. 
Douthit has decided to go on this year, un- 
willingly taking great responsibility, and 
with scant assurance as yet of adequate sup- 
port. Those who know the present condi- 
ditions must, I think, agree with him that 
it would be disastrous to close up the work 
at this stage. Indeed, after being present 
for several seasons at the sessions of the 
Lithia Chautauqua, I am sure that it ought 
not to be given up at all, and that it em- 
bodies the best help that Unitarians can 
render in that section of the country. And, 
certainly, the man who has given a life- 
time’s service to strenuous, Unitarian mis- 
sionary work should not be permitted to 
bear the strain and financial burden of this 
year’s venture alone. As Dr. Hale has 
lately said of Mr. Douthit’s work, ‘‘I hope 


we shall not treat our prophet as the Jews, 


treated theirs.’ The American Unitarian 
Association may be quite right in declining 


to undertake the conduct of this work, but | 


its record, as well as its possibilities of ser- 
vice, should strongly second the appeal for 
the only Chautauqua organized and hitherto 
mainly sustained by Unitarians. The 
amount asked for—I recommended to be 
raised at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion two years ago—would, if fully made up, 
secure the successful holding of its sessions 
for the next two years at least. 


Proctor Academy. 


A friend living in New York City has prom- 
ised to build a girls’ dormitory in memory 
of her father, Isaac H. Cary. 

It will probably cost at least $15,000, and 
is to be completed within two years. 

This puts the Academy a long way ahead 
in its plans to become an adequate school 
for Unitarian young people of moderate 
means. 

Vet to complete this vision a village li- 
brary and extension of the class-rooms and 
science manual training building will have to 
be built, as well as the gymnasium which is 
now being erected. 

But the greatest necessity of all is an en- 
largement of the endowment «fund. At 
present it is only $15,000 and an annuity of 
$200—representing $5,000o—more. As our 
plant grows, the cost of maintaining it in- 
creases. 

Every modern education needs a perma- 


nent fund as afoundation, by means of which 


it can weather hard times. Otherwise it 
tends to become top heavy and may fall 
down when overtaken by adversity. 

We cannot in mere words thank this 
friend for this the largest gift that Proctor 
Academy has so far received. 

The only possible return for her wise gen- 
erosity is to catch her spirit and make this 
the occasion of a great advance. 

An endowment in the name of a cherished 


friend will prove a memorial that no Chelsea 


fire can obliterate. It will enable boys and 


possibilities of fine living. 

Surely the best way to immortalize those we 
fove is to link their name with a cause that 
will help children yet unborn. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, ‘Tues- 
day, May 12. There were present Messrs. 
Carr, Eliot, Fox, Frothingham, Hutchinson, 
Lincoln, Long, Williams, Wilson, and Wright, 
and Mrs. Keyes. 

After the reading of the records of the 
last meeting by Mr. George W. Fox, the 
assistant-secretary, the treasurer, Mr. Francis 
H. Lincoln, submitted the following state- 
ment for April, 1908 :— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand April 1, 1908. . 
From donations. . 
Income of invested funds 
Interest on bank deposits. . ‘ 
Bequest of John C, Haynes, Boston, 
Mass., unconditioned. . 
Bequest ‘of Mrs. Lucy S. ‘Brewer, Clinton, 
Mass., additional, added to Reserve 
Fund. 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, i in ‘trust, 
International Council, from sale of books, 
Investment Church Building L Loan Fund, 
repaid on loans. a 
Books sold, etc... 


. $41,481.79 
35,923.25 
1,047.07 
I 24.79 


3,000.00 


115.21 
2,000.00 
184.00 


1,063.34 
660.18 


All other sources ............ 0.0.0.0. 6.66 
$86,506.20 
EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes . .... $16,125.74 
Books and tracts for free distribution. 1,73 7-02 
Books published for sale . 1,739.65 
International Council, payment is . é 766.08 
Tuckerman School funds transferred to the 

treasurer of the Tuckerman School. 5,521.03 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. 2,837.30 
Expenses of Unitarian Building. . 382.16 
Special fund, amount to be held for or special 

purposes not yet called for. . i 10,000.00 


Allother PUrposes wo 0ii. eek celee ncene 22 
Cash on hand May 1, 1908... 47,397.00 


$86,506.29 


The first business of the meeting was the 
consideration of the budget for the year 
beginning May 1, ‘The treasurer submitted, 
as required by the by-laws of the board, 
his estimate of the income available for ex- 
penditures covered by the budget and named 
the sum of $89,000 

The Department Committees then reported 
the probable requirements of the various de- 
partments, and it was voted to adopt the 
following budget :— 


Maintenance, including expenses of the build- 
ing, library, eee: 5 annual seta 


stationery, poetanger et etc.. Seis aise $8,000.00 
Publication . Nah sider 5,500.00 
Foreign. . 3,500.00 
Home: 
New England States .. $7,500.00 
Middle States........ 11,000.00 
Western States . 7)500.00 
Southern States. . 5 ears Egj000.00 
Rocky Mountain States ........ 6,000.00 
Pacific States. . wettie str ye2,500-.00 
Education 5.3020 cvsss cere: 7,500.00 
New Americans . .+.+ 6,500.00 
Comity and | Fellowship . «++ 1,000.00 
Publicity . eet eee 4,000.00 
Travel . Pewee eee .sadFas’ 2,500.00 
Salaries. ...-.-/+s++se++++s +++ 13,000.00 72,000.00 
$72,000.00 $89,000.00 


Upon report of the Finance Committee 
the following votes were adopted :— 

Voted, That the assenting by the Treasurer, Francis iH. 
Lincoln, in the name and behalf of the American Unitarian 
Association to the final account of the executor of the will 
of Lucy B. Brewer be approved and ratified. 

Voted, That the Treasurer be authorized to make neces 
sary alterations in the iron fence in front of the Association 
Building at an expense of $100. 
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Upon report of the Publication Commit- 
tee the following votes were adopted :— 

Voted, That an edition, not exceeding thirty-five hundred 
copies of the Year Book for 1908 be published under the 
direction of the sécretary, the same to contain a revised list 
of churches and ministers, with such other matter as the 
secretary may deem desirable. 


Voted, That a copy of the Year Book be sent to each 
member of the Association and to each settled minister. 


Voted, That in preparing the “ List of Ministers” the aid 
of the Fellowship Committee of the National Conference 
be availed of as in previous years. 

Voted, That the subscription to the Christian Register, 
not exceeding in number two hundred copies, for reading 
rooms, etc., be authorized to be paid out of the income of 
the Shaw Fund, 

A communication was received from the 
directors of the Pacific Coast Conference 
and referred to the Committee on Pacific 
States. 

The annual report of the secretary of the 
Publicity Department was received and 
placed on file and notice given that an 
amendment to the By-laws of the Board 
would be presented at the next meeting es- 
tablishing a Standing Committee of the 
board, to have general supervision of this 
department. 

The secretary was authorized to appoint 
delegates to the annual meeting of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Association in June. 

A communication was received from a 
Special Committee of the Trustees of Antioch 
College requesting a continuing appropria- 
tion in aid of the salary of the president of 
Antioch College. The president was re- 
quested to make reply that it was not within 
the province of the board to make a contin- 
uing appropriation, and that in view of the 
fact that the subscribers to the work of the 
Association had no thought or intention of 
providing for this need an appropriation for 
this purpose was inexpedient. 

The assistant secretary was authorized to 
provide awnings for Rooms 10 and 11. Ad- 
journed to Thursday, May 28, at 3 p.m. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 
. Secretary. 


Anniversary Week Programme, 


Unless otherwise designated, all meetings are 
open to the public. 


HOSPITALITY. 


Room 3 of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation Building will be open each day from 
8 am. to7 P.M. All are invited to register 
(city address) upon arrival. 

The luncheons served at Bulfinch Place 
Church on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday are provided to sup- 
plement the hospitality of the homes. ‘This 
provision is limited by the resources, but 
during the five days there will be opportunity 
to serve many. Visiting ministers and dele- 
gates from a distance who are not accom- 
modated on one day may be provided for 
on another. 

At the King’s Chapel Rooms, 67 Beacon 
Street (corner of Charles Street), the King’s 
Chapel Club will serve tea and light refresh- 
ments from 5.30 to 6.30 each day, Monday 
to Friday. This provision for refreshment 
and rest is for the convenience of ministers 
and delegates wishing to remain in town for 
the evening meetings. 

Admission tickets for the luncheons and 
for the teas should be secured at the desk in 
Room 3, at the time of registration. 
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The reception on Monday evening at the 
Hotel Somerset is informal. Leave cars 
at the corner of Massachusetts and Com- 
monwealth Avenues. 


Monpay, May 25. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. Theo- 
dore D. Bacon of Salem. 

10.30 AM, Annual meeting of the Minis- 
terial Union in Channing Hall. The address 
will be given by Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D., 
of Boston. Subject, ‘‘Why Progress is 
Slow.” 

2.30 P.M, Public meeting of the National 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women at the South Congrega- 
tional Church (corner Exeter and Newbury 
Streets). Greeting by Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Addresses by Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers, D.D., Rev. John H. Applebee, and 
others. 

4 P.M. Second arinual meeting of the 
Society for Old Age Pensions for Unitarian 
Ministers in Channing Hall. All ministers 
invited. 

8pm. Public reception to ministers, dele- 
gates, and friends at the Hotel Somerset. 
President and Mrs. Samuel A. Eliot, Dean 
and Mrs. William W. Fenn, Mayor and Mrs. 
George A. Hibbard will receive. The Ray- 
mond Orchestra will furnish music. Light 
refreshments will be served throughout the 
evening. 

TUESDAY, May 26. 

g AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be in commemoration of the 
ministers of the Unitarian Fellowship who 
have died during the year. The address 
will be given by Rev. Francis Tiffany of 
Cambridge. 

1o AM, Annual business meeting of the 
National Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women in the South Con- 
gregational Church. Annual reports, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of Alliance interests. 

10.30 A.M. Meeting of the Berry Street 
Conference in the Second Church, Copley 
Square. The address will be given by Rev. 
Frederick Gill of Arlington, Mass. Open to 
ministers only. 

2.30 P.M. Annual business meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association in Tremont 
Temple. Delegates and life members will 
be admitted by ticket to the floor. The gal- 
leries will be open to the public. 

The afternoon session will begin with a 
devotional service conducted by Rev. Walter 
F. Greenman. The meeting will be opened for 
the introduction of business and resolutions 
and the appointment of committees. The 
Treasurer will present his Annual State- 
ment. Reports from the following depart- 
ments; College Town Work, by Rev. John 
P. Forbes; Publication, Rev. Paul R. Froth- 
ingham; Publicity, Rev. Charles W. Cas- 
son; Church Building Loan Fund, Henry 
M. Williams, Esq.; Library, Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish; and the Secretary’s Annual Ad- 
dress. 


7.30 P.M. Public meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in ‘Tremont 
Temple. The entire building will be open 


to the public. Hon. Eben §. Draper, Vice- 
President of the Association and Acting 
Governor of the Commonwealth, will preside. 
Prayer by Rey. Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 
Addresses upon “The Liberal Church of To- 
day,’—1. “Its Ministry,” by Rev. Frederic 
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W. Perkins; 2. ‘Its Laity,’ by Rev. Paul 
R. Frothingham; 3. ‘‘Its Outlook,’’ by Presi- 
dent Samuel A. Eliot. Congregational sing- 
ing. Mr. Frank O. Nash, organist. 


WEDNESDAY, MAy 27. 
9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. Henry 
G. Smith of Ottawa, Canada. 


1o A.M. Annual business meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association in Tremont 


Temple. Delegates and life members will 
be admitted by ticket to the floor. The 
galleries will be open to the public. The 


devotional meeting will be conducted by 
Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson of Newton, Mass. 
Report of the Nominating Committee. Re- 
port of the Business Committee. Election 
of officers and directors.. Discussion of res- 
olutions regarding nomination and election 
of officers of the Association and other 
business. 

2.30P.M. Annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association (continued) in Tremont 
Temple. If the business is concluded and 
time suffices, brief addresses will be made on 
the work of the Home Missionary Depart- 
ments: by Rev. Augustus P. Reccord on the 
Pacific Department; Rev. Thomas Van Ness 
for the Rocky Mountain Department; Rev. 
Albert J. Coleman for the Southern Depart- 
ment; Rev. Wilson M. Backus, Secretary of 
the Western Conference. 

5 P.M. Annual business meeting of the 
Massachusetts Convention of Congregational 
Ministers in the Supreme Judicial Court 
Room. 

7.30 P.M. Anniversary sermon before the 
American Unitarian Association in Tremont 
Temple. The entire hall will be open to the 
public. Responsive service conducted by 
Rev. Charles E. St. John. Prayer by Rev. 
Frederick L. Hosmer. The sermon will be 
preached by Rev. E. Stanton Hodgin of 
Minneapolis, Minn. Music by double quar- 
tette under direction of Mr. Frank O. Nash. 


TuHurspDAy, May 28. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
Communion Service conducted by Rev. How- 
ard N. Brown. ‘The address will be given 
by Rev. J. Edward Wright, D.D., of Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 

10.30 A.M. Seventh annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Historical Society in King’s 
Chapel. President Henry H. Edes will pre- 
side. Reports and elections of officers. 
Addresses by Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D., 
and Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., on 
“Some Distinguished Unitarians.” 

11 A.M. Public meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Convention of Congregational Ministers 
in the South Congregational Church (corner 
Exeter and Newbury Streets). Addresses 
by Prof, William Wallace Fenn of Cambridge 
and Rev. George E. Martin, D.D., of Lowell. 

11 A.M. Conference in Channing Hall of 
Post-office Mission Workers, and all inter- 
ested in the distribution of denominational 
literature. 

12 mM. Annual meeting and luncheon of 
the Meadville Alumni Association in the 
South Congregational Church, Business 
meeting at12. Lunch at 1, to be followed by 
reports upon the ‘‘Alumni Scholarship Fund,” 
by Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, of the Meadville 
Theological School, and Rev. L. Walter 
Mason of Pittsburgh, Pa. Addresses by Rev. 
Charles A. Place, of Waltham, and Rev. 
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Stephen H. Roblin, D.D., of Boston, on 
“Psycho-therapy and the Church.” 

2 P.M. Annual business meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, chapel of 
the Second Church, for reports, election of 
officers, and conference. 

2.30P.M. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society in Channing Hall. Rev. 
Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., will preside. Re- 
ports and election of officers. Addresses by 
T. D. Crothers of Hartford, Conn., ‘The 
Latest Conclusions of Science concerning the 
Alcohol Problem” ; Miss Cora Frances Stod- 
dard, Secretary Scientific Temperance Fed- 
eration of Dorchester, ‘‘The Need of Pub- 
licity”; Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of Har- 
vard University, ‘‘The Prohibition Move- 
ment in the South.” 

3 P.M. Meeting of the Children’s Mission 
to the Children’ of the Destitute at Arlington 
Street Church. President Henry M. Will- 
iams will preside. Rev. Edward Cummings 
and Rev. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., will 
speak. There will be special music. Mr. 
Benjamin L. Whelpley, organist. 

5-7 P.M. Reception by the Boston Fed- 
eration of Young People’s Religious Unions 
to the officers of the National Union in the 
parlors of the Second Church. A collation 
will be served, and delegates and represen- 
tatives from the Unions and Young People’s 
Societies are invited. 5 

7.30 P.M. Public meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union in the Second 
Church. President Harold G. Arnold will 
preside. ‘Three fifteen-minute addresses by 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D., Rev. Richard 
W. Boynton, and Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
on the subject, ‘‘Does a Young People’s Or- 
ganization help or hinder the Work of the 
Church?” Special music. 


Fripay, May 29. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. James 
C. Duncan of Clinton. 

9.45 A.M. Annual meeting of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society, King’s Chapel. 
Opening of business session of Society. 

10.15 A.M. Reading of Directors’ Annual 
Report by President Edward A. Horton to 
be followed by discussion, election of officers, 
and miscellaneous business. 


11.15 A.M. Three twenty-minute ad- 
dresses. 1. Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, sec- 
retary of ‘Tuckerman School, subject: 
“Some Recent Work in Sunday-school 
Training.” 2. Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, 
D.D., Roslindale, Mass., subject: ‘Ad- 


vanced Classes and their Possibilities.” 3. 
Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, subject: ‘‘The 
Sunday-school, the Church, and the Asso- 
ciation.” 

12.15 P.M. Open discussion on all the ad- 
dresses. , 

12.45 P.M. Intermission. 

2 P.M. Opening of afternoon session, 
transaction of unfinished business, and other 
matters. 

2.30 P.M. ‘Three twenty-minute addresses: 
1. Rev. Jabez T. Sunderland, Hartford,Conn., 
subject, ““Home Travel in Bible Lands and 
Pictorial Helps in Sunday-school.” 2, 


Rev. Charles W. Wendte, Brighton, Mass., — 


subject: “Sentiment and Song inthe Sunday- 


school.” 3. Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D., 
secretary of American Peace Society, sub-— 


ject, ‘‘Teaching Peace,” 
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3.30 P.M, Six eight-minute addresses on 
“What is Most Needed To-day In:” 1. 
“The Kindergarten,’ Mrs. Clara W. Guild, 
Medford, Mass. 2. ‘‘The Superintendency,” 
Mr. Nelson Crosskill, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
3. “Teaching the Bible in the Sunday- 
school,’”’ Rev. Henry H. Saunderson, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 4. ‘‘Sunday-school Methods,” 
Rev. Robert F. Leavens, Boston, Mass. 5. 
“Relations to the Church,” Mr, John H. 
Edwards, Waverley, Mass. 6. ‘‘Spirit and 
Ideals,” Rev. Loren B. Macdonald, Con- 
cord, Mass. 

4.30 P.M. Adjournment. 

6 p.m. Unitarian Festival in Tremont Tem- 
ple. Hon, George A. Hibbard, mayor of 
Boston, will preside. Among the speakers 
will be Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, Hon. Robert Luce of Somer- 
ville, and Senator J. C. Burrows of Michigan. 

Tickets, $2.50 each, will be for sale at the 
bookstore of Messrs. W. B. Clarke & Co., 
26 Tremont Street, on and after Thursday, 
May 21, between the hours of nine and four 
o'clock. First balcony and front rows second 
balcony, tickets, $1; remainder second bal- 
cony, 50 cents, for those who feel interested 
only in the speaking. Music, as usual, dur- 
ing the evening. Speaking will begin at 
7.15. 


The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union 
cordially extends the hospitality of its rooms, 
48 Boylston Street, near Tremont Street, to 
delegates and friends visiting the city during 
Anniversary Week. 


There will be a half-hour Vesper Service in 
the First Church, corner of Berkeley and 
Marlborough Streets, on each day of Anni- 
versary Week, at five o’clock, May 25 to 29 
inclusive. These services will be conducted 
by various ministers of our fellowship, and 
will consist of a short address, with one or 
two anthems by the choir. A most cordial 
invitation to be present is extended to all, 
especially to visiting delegates. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Note and Comment. 


It may be that the directors of the Sunday- 
School Society are biased in their own favor, 
but they think that the program for Fri- 
day, May 29, forenoon and afternoon, King’s 
Chapel, is an attractive one. Do not fail 
to read it as found in the advertising columns 
of this number. 

The number of Sunday Schools and 
churches making annual contributions to 
our funds this year was 309. This exceeds 
by seventeen the figures of last year, and 
that was the largest at that time. This, of 
course, for 1908 is the maximum so far. 
The number of individual donors was 63. 
There is a handsome opportunity for an in- 
crease in this latter list next year. 

The proposition from our friends in New 
York City, that we should hold our annual 
meeting in that place next year is rendered 
impossible, because we are legally incorpo- 
rated as a Massachusetts organization. To 
go out of the State to elect officers and trans- 
act regular business would be illegal. But 
our directors have found a way to meet the 


requests from the Middle West and other | 
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places by having a convention in the autumn. 
No doubt the Unitarian Association and the 
Sunday-School Society would gladly com- 
bine in some such movement either this 
coming autumn or in 1909. We have al- 
ready held conventions at Des Moines, Ia., 
and Rochester, N.Y. 

Honor to a faithful worker in any walk of 
life creates a feeling that good and long ser- 
vices are appreciated. Specially do we cher- 
ish this recognition in Sunday-School affairs. 
Miss Bassett, Berlin, Mass., was remembered 
by appropriate exercises Sunday, May 10, 
commemorating twenty years of duty as 
Sunday-School superintendent. I regret ex- 
ceedingly I could not accept an invitation to 
be present, but sent in behalf of our Society 
and the cause greetings and good wishes by 
letter. 

It is probable that two or three new free 
tracts for our Sunday-School workers will be 
published by our Society during the summer. 
One is already in the hands of the printer, 
“The Little Coat,” by Rev. Sylvester Judd, 
formerly a Unitarian minister and well- 
known writer. It concerns the necessity of 
religious education for children. 

Those Sunday Schools who have not pur- 
chased the ‘‘Bible Book-case Chart,’ by 
Rev. W. C. Gannett, should see to it that 
they are equipped at once. Nothing like it, 
or equal to it, has been issued from any 
source. Framed and hung on the walls, it 
is a constant source of education with regard 
to the origin and contents of the books of 
the Bible. Price, 15 cents at the counter; 
25 cents by mail, in tube. 

A new edition of ““A Book of Song and 
Service” is now in the press, making the 
thirty-eighth thousand thus far printed. 
The addition of five general services, made 
some months ago, seems to have improved 
the resources of the liturgical part. The 
committee on the new book has had a pre- 
liminary meeting, the report of which will 
be made in Anniversary Week. ‘The ad- 
dress of Rev. C. W. Wendte, on ‘‘Sentiment 
and Song in the Sunday School,” will prob- 
ably contain some interesting facts relating 
to our former Sunday-School Hymn and 
Tune Books. 

Mr. Henry F. Cope, general secretary of 
the Religious Education Society, prepared 
last year a book entitled ‘‘The Modern 
Sunday School in Principle and Practice.” 
A second edition has been called for and is 
now ready. After a brief history of the 
Sunday School, it treats in detail all ques- 
tions of organization, management, and cur- 
riculum. Price $1 net, eight cents for post- 
age. 

Those who do not appreciate the full tide 
that is running in Sunday-School plans and 
ideas may ponder when they are told that 
President Henry Churchill King of Oberlin 
has consented to be the new president of the 
Congregational Sunday-School and Publish- 
ing Society. When Dr. King lectured at 
25 Beacon Street last winter, he had the larg- 
est attendance of any speaker in the course. 
His books are of the best order, and my point 
in referring to this selection is that, when such 
a man accepts such a position, it means a 
good deal, and any one inclined to think 
should think. 

The membership of the Committee on New 
Manuals for a Graded Course ‘is as follows: 
Rev. H. T. Secrist, chairman, with Rev. H. H. 
Saunderson, Rev. L. G. Wilson, Rev. J. H. 
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Metcalf, Mrs. C. B. Beatley, and Mrs. C. A. 
Lane. Mr. Secrist will appreciate any sug- 
gestions that may be sent to him regarding 
this new course. He and his associates will 
endeavor to consult with all those who have 
so far prepared graded courses or advocated 
such. 
Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
oo of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours gto1,2to5. All reports and notices 
should be sent to her.) 


Twelfth Annual Meeting. 


The unions have already received notice 
that the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union is to be held in the 
Second Church, Copley Square, Boston, on 
Thursday, May 28. ‘The business session 
will be held in the vestry of the church at two 
o’clock; and it is hoped the delegates will ar- 
rive promptly, that the méeting may be 
opened on time. As usual, this meeting is 
for the election of officers, reading of reports, 
etc. The incorporation of the National 
Union is to be considered at this meeting. 

At five o’clock a reception will be in order in 
the parlors, when the past and present officers 
will welcome the delegates and friends in- 
terested. Later the Boston Federation will 
provide refreshments. 

At 7.30 comes the evening meeting in the 
church auditorium. Our three well-known 
speakers and good music ought to bring out 
a representative gathering of young and old. 
Three fifteen-minute addresses on the sub- 
ject, ‘Does a Young People’s Organization 
help or hinder the Work of the Church?” 
will be given by Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D., 
of Boston, Rev. Richard W. Boynton of 
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Buffalo, and by Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
of New York. ‘The early closing of last year’s 
meeting gave ample time for those desiring 
to catch the suburban trains, and it is ex- 
pected that the meeting this year may prove 
of no longer duration. 

Our Unitarian young people are earnestly 
requested to attend the reception at Hotel 
Somerset on Monday evening, May 25, be- 
ginning at eight o’clock, ‘This reception is a 
public one, no credentials or delegate cards 
being necessary. 


F. Dutch of Winchester. _ He called on Miss 
Grace M. Burt of Newton (vice-president of 
the conference) to conduct an hour’s dis- 
cussion of Alliance work. Mrs. Tolman of 
West Newton, Mrs. Ellis of Waverley, Mrs. 
Horner of Melrose, Mrs. Tupper of Arlington, 
Mrs. French of West Somerville, Miss Pratt 
of Sudbury, Mrs. Kaan of Somerville, Miss 
Bailey of Cambridge (First Parish), Mrs. 
Fisk of Waltham, Mrs. Pratt of Winchester, 
and Miss Fisher of Channing Church, New- 
ton, made reports of work done and methods 
used, thus illuminating the subject of the 
life of the Alliance. Rev. A. IL. Hudson of 
Newton briefly summed up the subject in 
an address on ‘‘The Function of an Alliance 
Branch in its own Church.” 

The principal address of the conference 
was made by Mr. Robert C. Metcalf of 
Winchester. His subject was ‘‘Ethical and 
Religious Instruction in the Public Schools.” 
He showed that reverence for moral law is 
a religious feeling. Ethics and religion can- 
not be separated. While it is, for practical 
reasons, impossible to give specific religious 
instruction in our schools, instruction can 
be given in truthfulness, unselfishness, honor, 
honesty, generosity, purity, and other fun- 
damental principles of ethics. These run 
into religion inevitably. Character is com- 
plicated, being made up of many qualities, 
and the strengthening of any one wholesome 
quality strengthens the whole character. 
How fundamental,is truth in the work of a 
school! ‘Training even in knowledge of 
number should deepen the sense of truth 
and fidelity. The teacher inevitably teaches 
much that is not in the curriculum. 

After the collection for current expenses, 
and a word of hearty greeting from Mr. 
Jaynes, minister of the church, Rev. John 
M. Wilson of Lexington conducted the 
devotional service. 

The subject of the afternoon was ‘The 
Future of our Conference.’ ‘The discussion 
was participated in by Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, Rev. S. M. Crothers, Rev. Frederic 
Gill, Rev. H. H. Saunderson, Rev. Calvin 
Stebbins, Mr. Geo. H. Ellis, Mr. Walton, 
Rev. Mr. Meeker of West Somerville, Rev. 
Charles Russell, and others. The principal 
questions under consideration were the num- 
ber and the character of the meetings which 
the conference should hold. A wide variety 
of opinions were expressed. ‘The directors, 
in assigning the subject for consideration at 
this session, hoped for definite action. An 
informal vote showed that very few favored 
reducing the number of meetings to one 
each year; the vote for only two meetings 
each year slightly exceeded the vote for 
three meetings each year. 

It was voted (a) to defer final action till 
the autumn session of the conference, (b) to 
accept the invitation of the church in Weston 
to meet there in the autumn, (c) in the call 
for the meeting to ask that one man, besides 
the minister, attend from each parish, (d) to 
direct the board of directors to appoint a 
committee to revise the constitution. 

Mr. Charles F. Dutch of Winchester was 
re-elected president, Miss Grace M. Burt of 
Newton, vice-president, and Mr. Charles W. 
Stone of Watertown, treasurer, Rev. Harry 
Lutz of Billerica was elected secretary; Rev. 
J. M. Wilson of Lexington and Mr. William 
H. Pease of Cambridge, directors for three 
years; and Mr. Arthur P, Vinal of Somer- 
ville for one year to fill a vacancy. Rev. 


Channing Federation. 


The Channing Federation held its semi- 
annual meeting with the Channing Club of 
Taunton on Sunday afternoon, May to, at 
4.15 o'clock, with President Harold G. 
Arnold in the chair. 

There was an attendance of about 115, 
Norton, First Church of Providence, West- 
minster Church of Providence, Bell Street 
Chapel of Providence, Fall River, and 
Taunton responding to the roll-call. 

There was a nominating committee ap- 
pointed, and the secretary and treasurer were 
re-elected, The committee asked the privi- 
lege of electing the president and vice-presi- 
dent at some later date, and it was so voted. 

The Federation was very much pleased to 
hear Mr, Fernandez from India, who gave an 
exceedingly interesting address on the cus- 
toms of that country. 

Mr, Percy A. Atherton also spoke, bringing 
many inspiring thoughts regarding the work 
of the Unitarian young people outside our 
own Federation. 

After the meeting refreshments were served 
by the Channing Club. 

FLORENCE L. CowLes, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 

The Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary 
Society will hold its annual meeting for the 
election of officers and the transaction of 
such other business as may legally come 
before it, at 25 Beacon Street, on Friday, 
May 29, at 10 A.M, 


Annual public meeting of the Lend-a- 
Hand Society will be held in the vestry of 
Park Street Church, Friday, May 29, 3 P.M. 
Rev. E. E. Hale will preside. Addresses 
by Rev. Walter Walsh of Dundee, Rev. R. 
Perry Bush of Chelsea, and Rev. Albert 
P. Fitch of Boston. 


The annual Boston meeting of the Min- 
isters’ Union will be held in King’s Chapel, 
Monday, June 1, at 10.30 o’clock. Prof. 
E. C. Moore, D.D., of Cambridge will pre- 
side. Rev. Dr. O. P. Gifford of Brookline 
will give the principal address. All ministers 
are most cordially invited. The public also 
are welcome. 


Meetings. 


SouTH MIppLESEX CONFERENCE.—The one 
hundred and twenty-sixth session of the 
conference met on Wednesday, May 6, 
in the West Newton Unitarian church, 
The conference was called}to order promptly 
at ten o’clock by the president, Mr. Charles 
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Our National Societies. " 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
yotional works. —~ bs : 
~ Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. ; 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. ” 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C, McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1806. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


Frederic Gill of Arlington and Miss Agnes 
Lincoln of Medford have two years to 
serve, and Rev. W. H. Parker of Reading 
has one year toserve. ‘The treasurer’s report 
was read, accepted, and placed on file. 
Unanimous votes of thanks were passed to 
the West Newton church “‘for its abundant 
and delightful hospitality,” and to Rev. 
H., H. Saunderson, the retiring secretary, 
“for five years of earnest, efficient, and suc- 
cessful service in the office of secretary.” 
About three hundred people attended this 
session of the conference. 


New ENGLAND ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE.— 
Two hundred and fifty-six delegates and as” 
many more visitors representing sixty 
branches of the New England Associate Al- 
liance of the Unitarian women gathered in 
the First Unitarian Church of Worces 
Mass., Thursday, May 7, for the 2 
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Notices. 


‘TTHE Massachusetts Convention of Congregational 
Ministers (of which all ministers of Congregational 
Churches, Unitarian as well as Trinitarian, are members) 
will hold its annual business meeting in the Supreme 
Judicial Court Room in the Court House, Pemberton 
Square, Boston, on Wednesday, May 27, at 5 p.m. 


THE Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary Society 
will hold its annual meeting for the election of officers and 
the transaction of such other business as may legally come 
before it, at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Friday, May 
29, at 10 A.M. 


National Alliance of 


‘Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women. 


The usual public mecting will be held on Monday, May 
25, 1998, at 2.30 P.M., in the South Congregational Church, 
corner of Exeter and Newbury Streets. The principal ad- 
dresses will be given by Rev. J. H. Applebeeand Rev. 
S. M. Crothers. 

The annual meeting of the National Alliance for the 
presentation of reports and the transaction of business 
will be heldin the same place on Tuesday, May 26, at 10 
o’clock A.M, 

All interested are cordially invited. 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANGE SOCIETY 


ANNUAL, MEETING 
CHANNING HALL, 25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Thursday, May 28 
at 2.30 P.M. 


President Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., will preside and 
deliver the opening address. The Publication Agent and 
the Secretary will present their reports. Election of 
officers and necessary business will be transacted. 

A program of exceptional interest and value has been 
prepared. The speakers and their subjects are as 


follows :— 
Dr. F. D. Crothers, Hartford, Conn. ‘‘The Latest Con- 


clusion of Science concerning the Alcohol Problem.” 
Miss Cora Frances Stoddard, Secretary Scientific Temper- 
ance Federation, Dorchester, Mass. ‘“‘The Need of 
Publicity.’’ rh 
‘The 


Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, Harvard University. 

Prohibition Movement in the South,’ 

These speakers all have expert testimony to offer along 
their several lines of investigation, making their addresses 
of the greatest value. , 

The Public is cordially invited. 


RIGHTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY ~ 


OF THE 


American Unitarian Association, 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 26 AND 27, 


IN BOSTON, AT 
TREMONT TEMPLE. 


The American Unitarian Association will observe its 
eighty -thirdanniversary and hold its annual meeting in 
the city of Boston on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 26 
and 27. 

Tuesday, May 26, at 2.30 P.M. Business Meeting. 
Delegates and life members will be admitted by ticket 
tothe floor. The galleries will be open to the public. 

The devotional meeting will be conducted by Rev. 
Walter F. Greenman. 

The meeting will then be open for the introduction of 
business and resolutions and the appointment of com- 
mittees. The Treasurer will present his Annual Statement. 
Reports from the following departments: College Town 
Work, Rev. John P. Forbes; Publication, Rev. Paul 
R. Frothinghawm; Publicity, Rev. Charles W. Cas- 


_ son; Church Building Load Fund, Henry M. Will- 
jams, Esq,; Library, Rev. Louis C. Cornish; and the 


Secretary’s Annual Address by Rev. Lewis G. Wilson. 

7.30 p.M. Public meeting in Tremont Temple. The 
entire hall will be open to the public. Hon. Eben 
S. Draper, lieutenant governor, will preside. Prayer by 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D. Addresses 
upon “The Liberal Church of To-day”: (1) “Its Minis- 
.” Rev. Frederic W. Perkins; (2) “Its Laity,” 
. Paul R. Frothingham; (3) “Its Outlook,” 
dent Samuel A. Eliot. 
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Wednesday, May 27,at10 A.M. Business Meeting con- 
tinued. Delegates and life members will be admitted by 
ticket tothe floor. The galleries will be open to the pub- 
lic. The devotional meeting will be conducted by Rev. 
Adelbert L. Hudson of Newton, Mass. Report of 
the Nominating Committee. Report of the Business Com- 
mittee. Election of officers and directors. Discussion of 
resolutions regarding nomination and election of officers 
of the Association and other business. 

2.30 P.M. Business Meeting continued. 

7.30 P.M. Anniversary sermon in Tremont Temple. 
The entire hall will be open to the public. Responsive 
service conducted by Rev, Charles E. St. John, 
Prayer by Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer. The sermon 
will be preached by Rev. E. Stanton Hodgin of 
Minneapolis, Minn. Music by double quartette under 
direction of Mr. Frank O. Nash. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN’ 


TREMONT TEMPLE 
Friday, May 29, 1908, 
AT 6 P.M. 


HIS HONOR, MAYOR GEORGE A. HIB- 
BARD, will preside. 

The speakers will be Senator JULIUS C. BURROWS 
of Michigan, Hon. . LUCE of Somerville, 
Rev. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES of New York, and 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, Esq. 

Tickets at $2:50 each will be for sale at the bookstore of 
Messrs. W. B. CLARKE & Co., No. 26 Tremont Street, on 
and ae Thursday, May 21, between the hours of 9 and 
4 0’clock. ; 

First Balcony and front rows Second Balcony tickets, 
$x; remainder Second Balcony, so cents, for those who 
feel interested only in the speaking, ; 

Music as usual during the afternoon and evening. 

Speaking will begin at 7.15. ‘ 

Notice the change in the day that the tickets go on sale. 


FREDERICK W. PorTER, Secretary, 
18 Central Street. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


KING’S CHAPEL, 
Boston, Mass., Friday, May 29, 1908. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES, 


Forenoon,. 
945. Opening of Business Session of Society. 
10.15. Reading of Directors’ Annual Report by Presi- 


dent Edward A. Horton, to be followed by discus- 
sion, election of officers, and miscellaneous business. 

11.15. Three twenty-minute addresses, 

1. Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton, Secretary of Tuck- 
erman School. Subject, ‘Some Recent Work in Sunday- 
School Training.” 2. Rev. Joseph H. Crooker,D.D., 
Roslindale, Mass. Subject, ‘‘ Advanced Classes and their 
Possibilities.” 3. Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, Secretary 
of American Unitarian Association. Subject, ‘‘The Sun- 
day School, the Church, and the Association.” 

To be followed by open discussion on all the addresses. 
Intermission. 

Afternoon. 

2.00. Opening of Afternoon Session, transaction of 

unfinished business, and other matters. 


12.45. 


2.30. Twenty-minute addresses. 

Rev. Jabez T. Sunderland, Hartford, Conn. Sub- 
ject, ‘* Home Travel in Bible Lands and Pictorial Helps 
in the Sunday School.” Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 
Brighton, Mass. Subject, ‘ Sentiment and Song in the 
Sunday School.” Mr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
LL.D., Secretary of American Peace Society. Subject, 
‘Teaching Peace.” 

3.30. Six eight-minute addresses on ‘‘ What is Most 
Needed To-dayin”; 1. The Kindergarten. Mrs. Clara 
W. Guild, Medford, Mass. 2. The Superintendency, Mr. 
Nelson Crosskill, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 3. Teaching 
the Biblein the Sunday School. Rev. Henry H.Saun- 
derson, Cambridge, Mass. 4. Sunday-Schoo! Methods. 
Rev. Robert F. Leavens, Boston, Mass. 5. Relations 
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tothe Church. Mr: John H. Edwards, Waverley, 
Mass. 6. Spirit and Ideals. Rev. Loren B. Mac- 
donald, Concord, Mass. 


4.30. Adjournment. 


Those churches and Sunday Schools that have contrib- 
uted to the funds of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
since May 8, 1907, are entitled to three delegate mem- 
bers, either from the Church or from the Sunday School. 
These delegates are members of the Sunday-School Soci- 
ety for one year from May 1, 1908, with all the voting 
powers and usual privileges of such membership; and 
they will be furnished with cards which must be filled out 
and returned on Friday forenoon, May 29, as credentials. 
All persons in attendance, not delegates or life members, 
have full privileges in all the exercises, except the right of 
discussing business and of voting. The minister of a 
church is not a delegate by virtue of his office. He must 
be elected one of the three specified. 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


SUMMER MEETINGS 


The Appledore Hotel will open this season 
on July rst under the management of Ramsdell 
& Graham, and will be open to those wishing to 
attend the Unitarian Convention. The special 
rate of $12 per week is extended to any one 
wishing to come any time from the opening of 
the hotel until the close of the convention. 

A large and beautiful steamer will run between 
Star Island and Appledore for the meetings, so 
that any one staying at Appledore will be able 
to attend all the meetings. 

For membership certificate and room accom- 
modations, address C. E. GraHuam, Randall 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass., until June 2oth, and 
later at the Appledore Hotel, Isles of Shoals, 
off Portsmouth, N.H. 


Hddresses. 
The address of Rev. Eugene R. Shippen 


is Lancaster, Pa. 


2 
Marriages. 
In Winchester, Mass., rath inst., by Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, Henry Merry Norton of Anson, Me., and 


Lucy May, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank. S. Pratt of 
Winchester. 


Deaths. 


EVER IN LOVING REMEMBRANCE, 
MARION JOSEPHINE PAGE, 
May 24, 1837—May 23, 1902. 


HOLLAND.—At Concord, Mass., May 17, 1908, Fred- 
eric May Holland, at the age of 72. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J, S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 


Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. _ 
The price of each casket is marked in plain figures. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. _ « 
Complete equipment in avery par ticelan: Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 


Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.”’ 


EASIDE COTTAGE.—Furnished cottage of seven 
rooms, close to the ocean, to let for the summer. 
Beautiful situation, magnificant view, perfect quiet and 
seclusion. Price, $100 for the season. Address Mrs. 
Willie Mayhew, Chilmark, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 


ANTED.—As a member of a family, a little girl 

between three and five years of age. Address, 

S. P. W., care Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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retiring president, Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton 
of Roxbury and Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers, After an address of welcome by 
Mrs. Frederick A. Bushee, president of the 
Worcester League, which entertained the 
New England branches, and prayer by the 
minister of the church, Rev. Austin S. Gar- 
ver, reports of branches told briefly of the 
past season’s work and of novel and success- 
ful ways of raising money. The following 
branches reported: Berlin, Clinton, Hope- 
dale, Leominster, Mendon, Northboro, Ux- 
bridge, Athol, Barre, Fitchburg, Gardner, 
Petersham, Brookfield, Sturbridge, West- 
boro, Winchendon, and Worcester. 

Annual reports were read and the follow- 
ing officers elected: president, Mrs. Alma 
Faunce Smith, Manchester, N.H.;  vice- 
presidents, Miss Louise S. Cummings, New 
Bedford, Mass., and Mrs. Mary C, Smith, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass.; secretary and treas- 
urer, Mrs. Alice D. Sanborn, Quincy, Mass. 
Directors: Mrs. Alva Roy Scott, Bangor, Me.; 
Mrs. Frank K. Gifford, Laconia, N.H.; Mrs. 
Sarah A. Bryant, Windsor, Vt.; Mrs. Caro- 
line S. Atherton, Roxbury, Mass.; Mrs. 
Charles B. Wetherell, Cambridge, Mass.; Mrs. 


May C. Clark, Winchendon, Mass.; Mrs. 
William H. Bliss, Worcester, Mass.; Miss 
Eliza Manchester, Providence, R.I.; Mrs. 


A. C. S. Fenner, New London, Conn. 

Between the sessions there was a box 
luncheon, the Worcester- Branch serving 
cake and coffee. In the afternoon the ses- 
sion opened with roll-call and the president’s 
address. She spoke of the formation and 
organization of the New England Associate 
Alliance and gave a brief résumé of the five 
years during which she has been president, 
In closing she introduced the new president. 
Mrs, Alma Faunce Smith, who gave a pleas- 
ant word of ‘greeting. A vote of thanks 
was tendered to the Worcester League. 

Dr. Crothers, speaking on ‘“‘Loyalty,” said 
in part: Loyalty, faith, hope, taken ab- 
stractly are regarded as good things always, 
but sometimes hate is better than love. 
Loyalty, necessary to the success of every 
great cause, is called forth by both good and 
bad causes. Hence we need to ask, in what 
relation the cause stands to truth and right- 
eousness? We liberals mean not loyalty 
to an organization or expression of faith, 
but loyalty to a great truth, a noble ideal. 
We must shun the spirit of sectarianism, 
How can we unite universal fellowship, 
communion with the church universal with 
the particular ideas we have and the par- 
ticular work we are doing? During the last 
two weeks in St. Paul I was a Unitarian, 
in Mississippi I was an Episcopalian, near 
my old home I became a good Presbyterian, 
and in Hartford I was Orthodox. But that 
time saw ‘no difference in the attitude of 
mind, no change in the great desire that 
human life should be lifted out of the brute 
into the higher liberty of the sons of God. 
To go as an enemy or as one bringing some- 
thing strange or new is futile. Where then 
does Unitarianism come in? We believe 
some work must be done in perfect freedom. 
Always previously there have been limita- 
tions. We want to do the deeper, the spir- 
itual work of the church. There are cer- 
tain statements to which we cannot subscribe; 
but I have never seen a place where a Uni- 
tarian minister, coming in the right spirit, 
may not in time be received as a brother 
and a friend. Rational and spiritual re- 
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ligion has been greatly advanced by the 
Women’s Alliance. Theodore Parker di- 
vided the church into three; militant, ter- 
magant, and constructive,—the first mili- 
tary in organization; the second, standing 
apart, scolding. This second church is being 
left behind. The old motive has given way 
to a new humanitarianism, and the time 
has come for the ‘‘church constructive,” 
building up the civilization and religion of 
the future. The constructive work of 
Christianity in the past is the part which has 
endured. ‘‘New thought” needs to be 
rationalized and spiritualized. This is the 
practical work of the modern world. ‘This 
demands united work. Loyalty to the great 
thoughts, the eternal things. 


Churches. 


DorcHESTER, Mass.—Third Religious So- 
ciety, Rev. D. Roy Freeman: The Society 
was ninety-five years old on May 6. On the 
afternoon of that day at 4.30 a musicale and 
reading was given in the church, the prin- 
cipal artists participating being members 
of the church or society. Our minister’s 
wife, who is a pianist of the first rank, having 
been educated in Germany, showed the re- 
sults of her fine training on that instrument. 
Mrs. Hibbard, wife of the Mayor of Boston, 
a member of our church, gave some artistic 
readings; and Mrs. Martha Dana Shepard, a 
pew holder in the church, also contributed 
to the programme. Two other artists, 
organist and singer, assisted. $125 was 
netted from the affair, which goes into the 
music fund. On Sunday, May 10, our min- 
ister preached a fine sermon appropriate to 
the occasion to a splendid congregation, and 
at the close of the service three men and three 
women joined the church, making nine dur- 
ing the past year. On Monday evening the 
celebration closed with a supper and roll-call 
of members of the church. 86 sat down 
to supper and answered to their names. 
It was a grand family affair, all the speaking 
being from former ministers of the society,— 
Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, Rev George M. 
Bodge, Rev. William I. Lawrance, and a 
letter read by the minister from Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes. Our minister, Mr. Free- 
man, presided, and opened and closed the 
speaking by appropriate remarks. 


DORCHESTER, Mass.—Channing Church, 
Rev. F. Raymond Sturtevant: The annual 
meeting of the parish was held on April 29. 
The various reports then submitted showed 
that the society has had a prosperous and 
active year, and in every department and 
phase of its work is much stronger than it 
was a year ago. 23 new families have been 
added to the parish list, and 13 persons signed 
the covenant and were admitted to the fel- 
lowship of the society on Easter Sunday. 
The Sunday-school has now a total en- 
rolment of 104 as against 85 last year, with 
an average attendance of 65 or 70. Perhaps 
the most significant gain is to be noted in 
the increased attendance at the regular Sun- 
day morning services of worship. The in- 
crease over the average attendance of the 
year before is 27 per cent., the congregations 
varying from 50 to 80. On Easter Sunday 
we had a congregation of 140, the largest of 
the year. The treasurer’s report shows 
that nearly half again as much money was 
raised to meet current expenses not covered 
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by the appropriation of the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity as was raised a year ago. The en- 
velope system was used and the list of sub- 
scribers was increased from 37 to 65, which 
is the largest number that ever pledged 
themselves to the support of the church in 
any year of its existence. There are now four 
clubs in this society, all active and prosper- 
ous: the Women’s Alliance, the Channing 
Guild, the Channing Juvenile Society, and 
the Junior Social Club. There clubs during 
the course of the winter raised over $300 
for the society» The Alliance managed the 
Patish Fair last December and a sale this 
spring. A comedy, entitled ‘“‘Men, Maids, 
and Matchmakers,’’ was successfully pre- 
sented by the Guild on two successive nights 
in March, and two plays were given by the 
Junior Social Club last November. The 
Juvenile Society gave an entertainment in 
February, at which Rev. Robert F. Leavens 
of Boston delivered a stereopticon lecture 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 
SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS 


At Lake Sporrorp, between Keene, N.H., and 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

All the advantages of the ordinary boys’ camp and some 
ofitsown. Booklet free. : 


Principal, E. B. SMITH, Brattleboro, Vt. 


FOR SALE 


A large, two manual, pedal reed organ with pipe top 
and oak case, arranged with hand-blower at the side. 
This is a very powerful organ for its size and will be sold 
for about one-third its cost when new a few years ago. 
Delivery of the organ can be made at any time previous to 
the installation of the new Estey organ in the early fall. 
Address Rev. N. S. Burbank, rox Beach Street, Revere, 
Mass., Pastor Revere Baptist Church. 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE INBoston 


AND MORTGAGE BROKER 
Telephone, Main 9. 209 WASHINGTON ST. 


Water Supply for 
Country Houses. 


THE, PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak, & 


Tank focated 
in cellar, 


Any pressure 
up to 60 Ibs. 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market Street, Boston. 


The Children’s Mission 
To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
peer temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 

n. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. = * 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of c 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. — 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 
Park: Field Su; 


Fremont $t., Boston. 
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to the children of the Sunday-school and | May 


their parents and friends on ‘Palestine in 
the Time of Christ.”” During the year the 
vestry of the church has been open over 
twenty times for entertainments and socials. 
The Guild last winter formed a study class 
for the study of “‘The Great Religions of 
the World.” The Guild is only two years 


old, but already has a membership of 20, 


and much interest is shown. The gymna- 
sium has been well used this winter. Two 
basket-ball teams were formed among the 
boys, and twelve games were played with 
clubs from neighboring churches. 


Lynn, Mass.—Second Congregational 
Society, Rev. Albert Lazenby: In the death 
of Mr. Charles H. Newhall, president of the 
Lynn Gas and Electric Company, the parish 
loses one of its most influential and helpful 
members. His interest in the parish is indi- 
cated by some of the provisions of his will. 
There is a bequest to the Unitarian church 
in Lynn of $20,000, on condition that the 
erection of a new church building is begun 
within two years, and $7,000 additional for 
a new organ for said church; ‘‘but, if they 
do not begin the erection of said church 
within two years, the bequest to the society 
is to be $10,000.”’ In addition to this gen- 
erous bequest the parish has also received 
a gift of a parsonage costing $12,000 from 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Purinton. This 
opportune gift and the prospect of a new 
church not only encourage the minister and 
the parish to renewed effort, but indicate a 
most desirable condition of interest in the 
moral and religious enterprise for which the 
church stands. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions re- 
ceived by the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety from May 1 to May 8, inclusive:— 


May 1. Danvers, Mass., Sunday-school. . ..-| $1.00 
= Menomonie, Wis. ra Sunday- school. . an 6.0¢ 
1. Toronto, Canada, Sunday-school. . ys 3.00 
x. Ann Arbor, Mich., Sunday-school. . faot. 2.50 
1. Wollaston, "Mass., "Sunday-school.. 10.00 
1. Northam; ane Mass., Sunday-school « She 5.00 
1. Streator, , Sunday-school.. fate Lapocaies 1.00 
2. Dallas, Tex., ponders chon. ie da 3.50 
2. Shirley, Mass., Church. . Tao Ge oe a LOO 
2. Erie, Pa., Sunday-school. . i 5.00 
4. Middleboro, Mass., Sunday-school.. “43:00 
4. Roxbury (Boston), First Religious Society, 50.00 
4. Lancaster, Mass., Sunday-school. . 5.00 
4. Carlisle, Mass., Sunday-school. . a3 I.00 
4. Tyngsboro, Mass., Sunday-school. . 1.50 
4. Fort Collins, Col., reed 2.00 
ve Albany, N.Y. , Sunday -school. . Seba 5.00 
4 = maica Plain (Boston), Church. . Loe GR! 
4. ae River, Mass., Sunday-school. . - 15.00 
4. Reading, Mass., Sunday -school. . 5.00 
4. Montclair, ie Munday school additional 

(total, $10. 14, 2 4.00 
5 Haverhill Mass., ‘Sunday-school.. ast 5.00 
5. See Me., Sunday-school. . entaten 2.00 
5. Ware, Mass., Sunday-school. . Se ret 2.00 
5. Ithaca, N. y. , Sunday-school. . Shree 5.00 
5. Canton, Mass., Sunday- school . . 20.00 
5. Dorchester (Boston), Christ Church Sun- 
day-school, . : 4.00 
5. Amherst. Mass., Sunday-school. - 2.00 
5. Plymou | Mass. Sunday-school 10.00 
5. Dighton, Mass., unday-school. . ae 3.00 
is Xiedletpa, NH Sunday-school.......... 1.21 
5. Omaha, Sunday-school. . Fis 5.00 
6. Eo oe es , Sunday- school. . 5.00 
6. dodianss Ii., Third ig on ee ‘Sunday- 
school . 2.00 
6. San Diego, Cal. ‘Sunday-school. . 2.00 
6. Winchendon, Mass., Sunday-school, addi- 
tional (total, hea 4.32 
6. Baltimore, Md., Sun y-school. . 10.00 
6. Al. * Sunday-school, additional 
(total, $7.55 roe mee 2.50 
6. S$ toneham, Sunday-school || 3.00 
6. Newton, , Channing Religious. So- 
ety Sh ol nse aie ae 10.00 
7. Geneseo, Ill., Sunday-school 5.00 
7. Hartford, iy 5.00 
7. Wichita, Kan., 1.00 
7. Mi 5.00 
7. New La. 5.00 
7. Ottawa, Canada, Sunda 2.00 
7. Farmington, = 1.55 
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7 Berea ON Sunday school... $5.00 | ing session, at ten o’clock, the general subject 
ti Yr, : j z 

; Rewitgy Na indy rhc zeo| Will be “The Church of To-day.” Mr. 
‘ Bolton Mase 8 Ee 3.00] Edwin D. Mead will preside, and there will 
8. Boker tia-oaadiy-aciogl. 70° | be addresses by Rev. Walter Walsh of Dun- 
2 sae a Sunday-school. : 2.00/dee, Scotland, Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow of 
.» Opokane, as: uNnday-schoo! 1.00 . . . 

8. Salt Lake City, Utah, Sunday-school. . 5.00 Cincinnati, Rev. A. Z. Conrad of Boston, 
8. Dorchester (Boston), Third Religious Sun- Rev. Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo, and 

day-school, additional (total, poe 10.00 | ye op Ch Cc] £ Chi 

8. Cohasset, Mass., Sunday-school. 1.00 rT, Lung ung nen of Uiina,. 

a Bees Cal., oe ak ..- 1000] At the afternoon festival and luncheon, 
Get es Cech ek ax so (at half-past. one, “Rev. Edward Cummings 
8. Khasi Hills, India .. 1.0c | will preside, and there will be addresses by 


8. 


_Chelmsford, Mass., Sunday-school. . 


3.0¢ 


Ricwarp C, Boveakaye! a 


Free Religious Association. 


Col. T. W. Higginson, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte, Rev. George Clarke Cox, Mr. 
James H. West, Mr. Sam Walter Foss, and 


The annual convention of the Free Relig- 
ious Association will-be held at the Parker|the secretary, Mr. 
Memorial on Friday, May 29. 


—_— Rev. Charles E. Beals. 


At the morn- | Road, Cambridge. 


Tickets for the 
luncheon, at $1, may be ordered by mail of 
W. H. Hamlen, Upland 


Remember: 


One Fare for the 


LOGEE Round Trip—for the message and 


LONG 
DISTANCE 


TELEPHONE 


the answer. 


It may costa little more — but so 


does the Twentieth Century Lanvited. 


A Chain and Its Links 


In telephoning there are tliree links in the chain that con- 
stitute “good service”: 1. The person calling. 2. The 
operator. 3. The person called. 

No matter how much any one or any two of these links do 
to develop good service, the result is determined 
by the measure of co-operation of. the 
third. A chain is no stronger than its weakest link. 

If the person calling fails to consult the catalogue and 
gives a wrong number, the operator inevitably repeats the 
error. If the person called fails to answer promptly and the 
caller leaves the telephone, naturally “there is no one on the line.” 

Being human, the operator — the third link —is liable to 


err occasionally, but careful analysis demonstrates that she is 
not fairly chargeable with many of the difficulties frequently 
ascribed to her. 

If Link No. 1 Gives the Right Number 
and Calls Distinctly, and Link No. 3 
Answers Promptly, the telephone Company will be 


responsible for its part of the chain. If no higher motive 


actuated it, the motive of economy, or self-interest, would suffice. 


From any Pay Station you can speak 
to any one of 300,000 telephones 
in the territory of the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
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Pleasantries, 
Teacher: ‘‘What is the masculine for 
duchess??? Small Boy: ‘‘Dutchman.”’— 
Selected. 


“What position does the alderman of 
your ward take in regard to Sunday saloons?” 
“Usually at the side entrance.’’—Chicago 
Tribune, 


An English lecturer on chemistry said, 
“One drop ofthis poison placed on the 
tongue of a cat is sufficient to kill the 
strongest man.” 


“Money is not at the bottom of every- 
thing,” sadly remarked the college man as 
he plunged his hands deep down into his 
pockets.—Selected. 


“T wonder,” said the philological boarder, 
“why a fight is called a scrap?” ‘“‘Because 
it is a broken peace,” the Cheerful Idiot 
explained, with his usual promptitude. 


Small Boy (at the circus, sternly to his 
grandfather): ‘Don’t laugh like that, 
grandpapa: people will think that this is the 
first time you’ve ever been in a place of 
amusement.’’ 


“‘Ves,’’ said Mrs. Meekley, “I’m told that 
we’re going to move to Swamhurst.”  “‘But,” 
said the old doctor, ‘‘the climate there may 
disagree with your husband.” “It wouldn’t 
dare!”—Woman’s Journal. 


Author (in search of copy): ‘‘How much 
farther to Biddeford?”? MHodgekins: ‘‘’E’ll 
see a moilstone about a moil on.’”’ Author: 
“Ah, now, suppose I can’t read?’”’ Hodge- 
kins: ‘‘Then it’ll just suit ’e, for there’s nowt 
on it.’’—Tatler, 


Bishop Blomfield was led into a contro- 
versy one time with a learned man as to the 
mental superiority of the East over the West, 
and his opponent, as a parting shot, said: 
“Well, at any rate, you can’t dispute that the 
Wise Men came from the East.” ‘Surely, 
that was the wisest thing they could do!” 
retorted the bishop. 


According to the Tribune, an Englishman, 
with more money than education, recently 
sent to a bookseller the following order for 
library furnishings: ‘‘I have sixty feet of 
shelving. I want ten feet of poetry, ten 
feet of history, ten feet of science, ten feet 
of religion, the same of novels, and fill up the 
rest with any kind of books.” 


The following conversation is said to have 
taken place in a Boston elevator: Old Lady: 
“Don’t you ever feel sick going up and down 
in this elevator all day?” Elevator Boy: 
“Ves’m,” Old Lady: “Is it the motion of 
the going down?” Elevator Boy: “No’m.” 


Old Lady: “The motion of going up?”’ Ele- 
vator Boy: ‘‘No’m.” Old Lady: “The 
stopping?” Elevator Boy: ‘‘No’m.” Old 


Lady: ‘What is it, then?” Elevator Boy: 
“The questions.’ —The Watchword. 


A very mild North of England vicar had 
for some time been displeased with the quality 
of the milk served him. At length he deter- 
mined to remonstrate with his milk-man 
for supplying such weak stuff. He began 
mildly: ‘‘I’ve been wanting to see you in re- 
gard to the quality of milk with which you are 
serving me.’’ ‘Yes, sir,’ uneasily answered 
the tradesman. ‘I only wanted to say,” 
continued the minister, ‘“‘that I use the milk 
for dietary purposes exclusively, and not for 
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BIGELOW, 
KENNARD 
SCO 


¢o$ We are now making 
under our own patents 
Four-l use 

Cuiminc Hac Crocs 
CHIMING WESTMINSTER 
oss Clocks originating 
with us» having many 
improvements @u and 
under our guarantee 
and name: 

In Manocany Cass } 
of best workmanship. 


51 WASHINGTON:STF 
“Choisa” 


Ceylon Tea 


1 Ib. PURE 
Canisters 
60 Cents 
RICH 
1-2 lb. 
Canisters 
35 Cents FRAGRANT 


Packed in Parchment Lined 
One-pound and half-pound Canisters 


We invite comparison with other Teas of 
similar price 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


BOSTON BROOKLINE 


Educational. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


—or— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1908-09, Now Ready. 


e"- HURCH 


ARPETS 
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Educational. 
The Misses Allen Daughters of the late 


ALLEN, 
OCTOBER 1, 1908. 


will reopen their School for Girls, 
Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 
Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 


aznd year. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Scholarships. Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent 
home, if needed. Illustrated booklet. 


Th 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Massachusetts 


Springfield 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike . 


schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. j 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 
Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- POR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. A new Preparatory 
Course in FORESTRY. 
F, B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


128th year opens Sept. 16th, 1908. For Catalogue and 
views, address HARLAN P. Amen, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H 


A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are | 


fitted for college for $250 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 

(Founded 1844) ; 
Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
opie: In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. 

address the President, 
F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


CAMP PEQUOIG 


FOR BOYS 


GREAT CHEBEAGUE ISLAND 


CASCO BAY, OFF PORTLAND, MAINE 


Real physical training under an expert. Yachti ton 
yacht. Athletics, under an experienced coach. Swit fn 
taught. Fishing, tents, in the pine woods, overlooking 
the sea. Booklet. Rev. C. L. Ball, Second Unitarian 
Church, Athol, Mass. 


For catalogue 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Printers 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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